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‘or Thanksgiving — 
A Fat Young Gobbler, 
well stuffed! 


of Wheat Compar 
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OR an earlier break- 

fast—two Big Bens, 
one for the cook and one 
for yourself. 


Hers set for an hour 


earlier, yours for a slow 
cup of coffee, the cream 
off the news and—anoth- 
er cup if you please. 
Each presenting two ways of 
getting up early: on the /vsta//ment 





The best call for breakfas 





plan by coaxing you at half minute 
intervals for all of ten minutes—on 
the 47?’s have it over plan by settling 
it for good with one straight five 
minute ring. 


Each prepared to do it as you 
choose and ready to s7vg off in the 
middle of his call whenever you 
please.— Each 7 inches tall, pleas- 
ing to wind, pleasing to read and 
pleasing to hear. 


Kach $2.50: inywhere in the States, $3. 00 
anywhere in Can ida. Kach made in La 
Salle, Lllir vt. 
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say oy Be AY ; . 1 
KNUINE hand-made lace 1s)becoming very rare. Travelers who pass through the 
(> _countries famous for lace-making find but few places where machines of some 
«| kind are not used. 
Therefore if you are fortunate enough to own some beautiful pieces you should not fail to give them the 
spec ial care which will preserve them to you for the years to come. 
Phat, as you know, means painstaking washing with Ivory Soap. For Ivory is so mild and pure that it 
cleanses the most delicate hand-work without harming a single thread. 
Go where you will, you will find that the people who know lace also know Ivory Soap, a statement which 
is proven by the following directions received from one of the famous lace makers of St. Gall in far-off 
Switzerland. 


To Wash Delicate Laces and Embroideries 


| Shave half of a small cake of Ivory Soap into a waters. If white, set the jar on a piece of wood in 
; half-gallon glass jar. Fill jar half full of boiling water, a kettle half full of boiling water and boil for fifteen 
é screw on lid and shake until soap is dissolved. minutes. After boiling, remove lace and rinse in 
wt ae Sociissicinllt ‘hie ‘ts Wheae ail 
an , First soak the lace or embroidery in clear, cold two clear waters and then tn Diue water, 
a water for a fe i “st “e > dirt fr *tting { 
sane Sinan ee bi cane phot pu 4 : t trom setting, Lay lace flat between Turkish towels and remove 
’ then p . 3 ake until clez ’ 
" put in the jar and shake until Clean, moisture by patting Then shape and pin to a ciean 
lf a colored lace, remove and rinse in three clear cloth on an ironing board to dry ) t iron. 





) IvORY SOAP. .... 


~N 


.....99im% PURE 
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MONESTY IN BASEBALL 


By CONNIE MAC 








OOD honest criticism is to be taken in the 
rit S give We recog e the right 
oltt la and otf the occa sitor to 
our gre or is for misplays 
nd tor r error of l s! i like to 
! e tl ¢ é r he subjec 
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Getting Baseball Brains 


MES who think the worst of others and talk it, 
4 said the writer, have taken a stain from the 
they themselves lead. They ke 

















life rhe ire like troubled 
puddle id es, Is ( incapable of 
clear reflect ! pl t e ul 
} ‘ no t irge t i 
row ho | row ¢ . t 
| ‘ They ‘ lo eT ol ir i al 
e, but the g lea lowers who 
I e! it and oO 1 cde it, if the 
could, to serve tl ‘ ret t For suct 
hey I have except that we 
e loruhed ag ind wu tthem toa 
Argume ed on them; nothing 
( int but ) ta tL wariare 
Next, t nd class the thoughtless. We 2 Should Consider “*Throwing’”’ 
have a name for the yw-thinking ballplayer 
who makes a iy n judgment, calling hin bonehead. Really é 
ipposedly other rnte t. who hone tly bel ‘ hat | irame 
puts himself, even if he do re e it, bonehe | Howeve 
i have otte ud a ae Vv I t rment o 
matter. Youngsters come to me raw from re bushes, who seem to be bo 
eball ! O other |} there are older men, as well as pri g re 
xd, me al players, who are a fearfully long time getting it Ir ing it i 
I truct a mal t it to do and see him do exactly the oppo before your wor 
i his e a star now who used to forget what I told him walking fror 





1. Witl h 





1 up all of asudde 





i single out one toda) 
time was one o! the stupidest pe rformers that ever came under 1 
seemed as though he would never learn—would a! Va) ass WILN 
ing to see him make the wrong play. 
evote tience to the ballplayer until he gets what we 
s nt with the fan and with the man who is sati 
to re about the game the newspaperfs. If some of them haven't wised up tot 
ibsolute honest ball, perhaps a realization of it will come to them just as tha 
iy matter comes to a ballplayer. What I say from here on is like telling the player o 
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think 





r, so he may and act straight. 








I became almost discor 
acquired that gray matter. | 
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of the grandest players in the American Leagu 

















It’s intended for the true follower of « 


national sport, whether he sits in the grandstand or the bleachers. 
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I felt confident, moreover, that the men would 
try their hardest to win the series without 


dropping a single game, 





Baseball history records how near we came 
to turning the trick—one extra-inning game 
t, with Mathewson pitching as never 
before in his life as he couldn’t pitch in the 
leciding game of the series. We won four 
ut of five, and yet the experts believed be- 
the first game was pl ved that it would 
he harder than in 1911 for us to beat the 
Giar . 
Was there unnecessary delay in winning, 
ou thir 4 
It is a rule of mine never to play a lost 
game over in print. It never helps you to 
in the next gar nor does it serve to make 
ip for the game you have dropped. I had 


tended to abide by this rule in regard to 
the tenth 


ning after our opportunity to score in the 


e game won by New York in 


ast half of the ninth. But as the charges 
made to the effect that I wa not over 

xious to win the game rest upon certain 
cts of my own in that contest, I have 
decided, somewhat reluctantly I admit, to 
break my rule and here give the reasons why 


{ directed the play in the marncr recorded. 
I do this, let me add, in the same spirit in 
which I met the direct criticism of a thought 
less man. 

't was theday following the much-discussed 
game, We had beaten the Giants in New 
York rather easily, 8 to 2. It was after 
taking a short walk with 


dinner, and I wa 
relative of mine from Boston, when we met 


in acquaintance of his, to whom I was intro- 
duced as “‘ Mr. Mack.”” For some reason the 








exclaimed tome: “Now put your man down 
to second and I'll win the game for you!” 

Somebody said: “It’s dogged as does it.” 

But most of the criticism heaped upon me 
came because I let Plank follow Lapp, in- 
stead of putting in a utility man, and because 
he also hit to the first baseman and Barry 
was run down between thirdand home. Let's 
look at Plank’s batting up to that time: He 
hadn't struck out; he had made one safe 
hit, and he had knocked a sizzling liner which 
the Giants’ shortstop had caught brilliantly. 
It is a fact, which few who saw that game 
apparently remember, that Plank hit that 
ball harder than any man on our team 
“Home-Run” Baker not excepted. 

“But he’s a pitcher!” critics say. That's 
their wholeargument. Plank’s batting in the 
game we're talking about wasn’t considered. 
He was to be taken out merely because he 
was a pitcher. Who won the game for New 
York, sending in the only run needed to win? 
Mathewson, a pitcher! 

Suppose it had been the turn of Collins to 
bat—-Collins who hit for an average of .421 
for the series. Would any critic have advised 
the substitution of a utility man for Collins? 
But in this game Collins did not hit the ball 
as hard as Plank did and his third time up 
was struck out. 

The fact is, I had been wrestling with this 
situation in a way long before it actually 
arose. Whereas to the expert and to the fan 
it was a problem unexpectedly presented on 
the moment after Doyle’s wild throw to first, 
as the manager of the team and the director 
of the game it was my duty to be prepared 
for this emergency. I was prepagsed. In the 


‘ 








man did not connect Mr. Mack” with the 
manager of the Athletics, and, ignoring me, 
} iid to my relative: 
‘What about that game in Philadelphia yesterday? I 
r the Athletics didn’t try to win it—threw it away on 
imagine how my relative felt. He looked 
through the walk. He turned to 


Wall . an 
Wei y‘ 4 al 
if he wanted to sit 


me with a helpless expression, and said simply: “This is 
C ine Mactl , 

Then the other man wanted to sink through the walk. 
I felt sorry for him—never saw any one so flustered in all 


! life He stammered and tried to explain that he didn’t 
by what he said. I smiled and told him as 
ibly as I could that I knew he didn’t mean it. But 
ter my relative and I had walked away he came running 
ifter us, grabbed hold of me, and begged me not to take 
He said that he hadn't seen 
ie game hiniself, but that he was merely repeating no 
loubt ill-founded charges that he had heard bandied about. 
took him db the hand, patted him on the shoulder just 
to try to make him feel easy in his mind, and said to him: 


y offense from his remark 


That Nerve-Racking Game Explained 


‘T UNDERSTAND exactly. 
things. I don’t blame you for trying to find out 
ibout it. Any friend of baseball would want to know. I’m 


ot offended at you, and so far as we're concerned let's 


1 know they’re saying these 





rget all about 
May I say again 


To Mathewson Belongs the Glory of Winning 


tried to get his man at first, threw wild, and the ball went 
to the concrete wall. This put Strunk on third and Barry 
on second, with nobody out. 

Here is where the manager comes in for the major share 
of the biame. With no one out or with only one out, a long 
fly to the outfield would score Strunk and win the game—a 

afe hit was not required. So experts and fans called for a 

long fly! I am criticized, first, because I allowed Lapp, our 
catcher, to go to bat—and because he hit weakly to the 
first baseman, who threw home, catching Strunk at the 
plate. The “second guess” of experts and fans decided 
that it was a mistake to send Lapp to bat; that a utility 
man should have been substituted. Why? Because the 
season's batting record of Lapp hadn’t been good! Also 
because, although this is not an argument advanced, he 
did not deliver the punch in the crisis. 

Here’s my answer: The first time he faced Mathewson 
in the game Lapp struck out. His second time at bat he 
hit sharply to Doyle and was retired at first. The third 
time he singled. Now he was up for the fourth time, hav- 
ing shown improvement each succeeding turn at the bat. 
Why should I want to take Lapp out with this batting 
record in the game and substitute an untried man? Then 
again there was his attitude of mind, his strong heart in the 
emergency. The moment Strunk singled in that inning 
Lapp jumped up from the bench, grabbed a bat and 


first place I knew Mathewsom He is the 

sort of pitcher who gets you th first time; 

then slowly you begin to find him. Take our 
record against Matty. He beat us, 2 to 1, in the first game 
in 1911. We beat him the second game he faced us in that 
series, and knocked him from the box the third. In this 
last series he beat us the first game—the game I’m discuss- 
ing. We beat him his next game—the deciding game, 
played in New York. Apply this to the individual: In the 
ten-inning game, with two men on base, he struck out 
Raker the first time up, but afterward Baker got two hits. 
So Lapp got to him, as I have stated. But the point I 
am making is, that a new man coming into the game as a 
pinch-hitter would have had mighty little chance against 


Mathewson’s great pitching in that contest. 


As to the Fly to the Outfield 


OW, to confound the experts: When Lapp and Plank 
went to bat the cry was: “A fly to the outfield— it’s 
easy!’’ I doubt if twenty men out of the twenty thousand 
at that game knew that in the eight innings but one fly ball, 
far enough out to score a man from third, had been hit by the 
Athletics. And yet it was “easy” to pick a man to score 
Strunk or Barry from third on a fly to the outfield! Asa 
matter of record, Eddie Murphy knocked the only fly ball 
which weuld have scored a man from third. It was the 
drive between left and center that Burns caught after a 
sharp run. But when Murphy faced Mathewson, after 
Lappand Plankhad 

failed to deliver the 





thatit’sinthiss; 


Athletics and 
Mathewson for the 
Giants, with Pla 

ving the best of 


r nine inning 
He had allowed 
r hits, and 
(, la ts hadn't 
‘ d when ‘ 
ime to bat the 
| t half of the 
We needed 
i single run to Ww 
Strunk, the 
an up for us, i 
single. Barry to 
lowed with an in 


field hit, on which 
Doyl the Giant 


j 


ain and second 








| punch, he hit to 
pitcher and was an 
easy out at first. 
Even he didn’t 
knock a long fly to 
the outfield! 

I don’t censure 
the fan because he 
failed to recall the 
record of fly balls to 
the outfield. The 
fan is not paid for 
thinking. Iam. It 
was my business to 
know this, to bepre- 
pared for the emer- 
gency, and I was 
prepared. I did 
what I thought was 
right. My con- 
science is clear. 
That night I slept 
as well as after any 
game in the series. 
AndI mustaddthat 
I’d be compelled, by 
my knowledge of 





Continued on 





baseman foolishly 


Catching Strunk at the Piate in the Second Game of the World's Series 


Page 52 
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OR the first four or five 


years 
of their married life the Ennsi- 


coes grasped their destir 





rmly and ran events with a hig} 
und. After that their destir 
rrasped the Emnsicoes and they be- 
came the prey of events. Swiftly, 
btly ther came about the chang 
hat brought them from the da 


prosperity 


Court, Marlborough 


heir marriage had been one of 

] Tt ra 4 rye ix 17 } ? 

hose latterday high adventures that 
leave the very parents of the con- 


tracting parties gasping 
} nein ir « lar] ») ‘ 
ension, and raise a da cioud oO 


An 
doubts and somber prophe« 


yng the lesmaids and usher 
Nobody could possibly live o 
Albert Ennsicoe’s ine ome, to be 

t! the bridesmaids and usher 


ht—even if Nancy 






























ere tr one woman In the 
worid least ted to try. 

Ne ld possibly live in that 

r ot weatner;: n 
‘ comfortable in cold 
ne ‘ N ey’s presents were 
rite e young Ennsicoes’ | 
tT t rhe yf t r \ 
been s¢ ed st ly and the wl 
rangement was preposte fr 
beg I gy toe l i l 0 
bad I \ ne yncerned! 

The wever, weat 
predictior weathered t } est su 
eathered the « er Nancy 
happy in her tl iall ro gave delig il dinners 
there, trotted about to eay eaters l re Swit! 
her shal glove tucked c« e t Be rr ind 
told he iriends that ne r ippiest ye ‘ 
world—and looked it 

Bert spent his mothe Christmas chec a che 
labeled For 1 t A er overcoat ‘ iv er 
carriage, tub j s of arctic overshoes; and 
Nancy christened two of these gifts with her 
happy tears. Late ‘ radiant over the « lence 
t wht Albert Ju ely to hiscrib and his carriage 
( he Feast of Saint \ ‘ 

By midsummer she was ¢ isted, but inextinguished. 
B nidsummer the ga ! N knew backache, } 
eadcac he Knew m Gis ¢ é irrit or Sik Wee tT 
aside boarding hou \ i do wonders. she said —at 
he tried it; but somehow she eve oke kir f box 
g house t And it ne ! 

Phanksg gl iy [ound be t lle ¢ ng tha $ 
) ratil t measure I ‘ ‘ enate " } tpir 
Albert Junio leep bel cree ad the 1 isle 
Nan id been hanging <« ay and ghed the 
tears 1 » her eye tea ol wr te < é 
she did not know whict ‘ Al be Se de 
recollectior i the nationa i ) 

wstorm i ne wi epdrate, 

“We'll laugh at all this some day! 1 Nan ‘ g 
away Wi her hat 

Bert did not laug but he to his wile ne rug 
of he nd so 1 ¢ ‘ econd Thanksgi is ‘ 
memory to her loreve 

Lit Ned de ‘ he i e r e next 
year, not is pare ‘a it, sweet, t e 
little brother until « Then Nar M t 
babies down to a tiny beach cottage on Long Isla 
lived for three months on fruit and mill} i g 
TI came back brown a ‘ Ox er t a r 
it and to the eage velcon g Be The ne flat 
not so pretty as the old or SO g ineighbo 0d u 
there was room for the cribs and the ele oke nd the 
park was nota block aw 

Nan aid not ng Du ire r ner USE er hus nd 
and her babies t} 1 the xt a he next and 
the next She gre t iost ner int 
new plent ol t 1 and discouraged days 
worry—about croup, a Bert eede 
about bills. 

Yet the web of these day ; was shot with so n 
ness that, even while they were living in it, this t 
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t 
bright to Nancy and B 


when shared with the two stur 





n ..) 
mali pleasure 


seemed great 
e rosebud of 
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*"The Very First Thing Sam 


Said Was That the Children Were Out With Agnes’ 











a ior a third | esently came and I 
Anne tor herr n is aha ger, N 
of er ges for go 
Certa w er A arr that 
ind they could afford ett é t 
fc ord to } Phe ew 
»* . ee t ‘ ne 
l » the irk ¢ le N ( i! { 
co \ amor \ 1 the could 
theater when they w itog r 
ne ome grit ng ea ! t 
taxicab 
Ka a cert I er € I ! 
was seven vears ok : é : 
emphasize their r i} i € I i t 
he Witcher place 
The Witcher estate } et t I 
m for sale that it } t 
an and nol eve x poc ke f 
me comn e« ‘ ‘ ‘ 
ed e de ‘ f 
ing in i . 
The ne i Nar 
Ihe \ r 
lid the | i here 
ig pe ere 
i A « , 
more cit ‘ N | f 
other tl oO ¢ 
Unfor ate hov 
al SS > « 
the eve bare | t ‘ . 
indred or seven t \ n 
eal to en { 
Ta , 
said the ing | 
They « - i 
( ye | t N 
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expected e Ennsicoes 3 . ‘ . 
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“Now listen a moment!” again the agent began. 

And Nancy said gently, almost tremulously: ‘Do just 
listen to him, Bert 
‘You pay re 


diness. “Sixty 


t, don’t you?’ the agent started off with 
1099 


ht 





, you told me am I ris 
*Yes,” suid Bert; “but ; 
J !’” the other man in 


somebod) 


Just a minute smiling. 





“You’r paying interest now on ve thou- 











and dol iren’t you? Do you realize that? You've 
got ten thousand to invest m I right?” 
i hour iater the ent to see Holl ( 
is even more fascinating than ever in the 
twilight l'riangles of soft light | on its 
hed floors. Bert id it would need ver 
an iid one maid could easil io the 
etched Bert and his friends, arriving hot and we from 
the cl ( ‘ iiternoons, gr y down to the yiora 
retu to find suppe pread on the red-tiled 
tert liked the idea of winter fire with snow out- 





: ’ :; 
ide and frier r up jolly and cold for a cup of tea 


at the Ennsicoe hearth. 
“What do you think, Nance 


, } 
aid Bert, very low, to 


his wife when t! went had con iderately withdrawn for a 
few minutes It would be pretty close calculating, dear. 
There’s interest on an eight-thousand-dollar mortgage, 


and my commuta- 
Then 


there 


and the cost of the move: 
and club dues. 
a place like this 


you know: 
tion; and fire and life insurance; 
little higher in 


Just carts coming for order 


living would be a 
are no stores neur he tells 
me—or you can telephone into the village.” 


‘But think how simply the children and I can dress,’ 





Nancy reminded him quickly. “‘ And if they have all out- 


of-doors to play in I can let Fanny goand just keep Maud!” 
‘Well, it’s just a * Bert hesitated. 
Nancy stared out of the window for a minutes in 

he turned to her hu band a pale, 


you say 
lew 
ilence. Then tense face 
with very bright eyes. 

‘“‘Albert,”” said she quickly and breathlessly, “if I could 
live like this 
one I'd do my 


down here—-to own this place 


somehow! I'd have 
own work! To have our friends 
to have that club to go 
to Mind, I'm trying to you, Bert,” 
aid Nancy in a flat, “You are the best 


but I merely think it is the loveliest place 


in a place I'd manage 


servant 






not lence 
repressed voice, 
judge, of cours¢ 
I ever saw in my life, and if we can’t have it I feel as if we'd 
better give up househunting and live in that detestable 
lives. We'll never find anything like 
what I think—if 
A week later the Ennsicoes had in 


ys of house 


city for the rest of our 
this again! That's 
rhat settled it 
} 


he deed 


{, the mortgage, the ke 


you ask me.” 
their 
and 


possession ft 


’ 
garage, and the receipts for road grading, for the county 
tax and the school tax. They were, of course, wildly 


elated, from Bert Senior to the dancing Anne. The interest 


rhit thousar did not 


d-dollar mortgage 





on eem a very 
serious matter tney paid no rent, after all Bert paid 
his interest for two quarters in advance, and in a lovely 


twilight in early summer the Ennsicoes moved into Holly 
Court 

all better than their dreams. Through the 
ind Anne romped about 


shrieked and plashed 


And it was 
appy 


nder the tres 


summer days the boy 


and in the lovely 


hemmed curtains of plain net, and made 
Every 
infatuated with their home. 
that “They 


et them alon« 


hed lieted +t} } 1» > 
beds, and dusted the charming drawing room 
hour found the Ennsicoe 


Nancy mack 


let the neighbor tlone and the 


more 


a quiet boast in those day 


neighbor 














“We'll Laugh at All This Some Day!"’ 
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In a simple old gingham gown and gypsy hat she saun- 
tered down to meet Bert in the late afternoon, and they 
bathed and tramped together, and let the children share 
on Saturdays and Sundays—the bliss of burning rubbish 
or making ice cream. Never in their happy lives had the 
Ennsicoes been so happy. 

In the early fall they began to entertain a little with 
dinners for six or an occasional Sunday luncheon; and 
by the following summer they knew some of the nicest 
residents of Marlborough Gardens and began to go pretty 
regularly to the club. Bert was a fine fellow; Nancy was 
everything charming; the children were dears; there was 
nothing to prevent the Ennsicoes from 
liked—and they became imme- 
diately popular. 

After that motor cars began to stop 
at Holly Court on Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays, and joyous and chattering 
groups began to come in to have tea with 
the Ennsicoes. This was delightfully ex 
citing, even when it delayed dinner and 
delayed the children’s bedtime. Nancy 
got a second servant, a nurse—Agnes, a 
plain, devoted and reliable woman—not 
very well trained, but to be depended on 
when Bert and Nancy went off in a 
friend’s motor and came home late. 

Gradually the old order changed and 
gave place to the new. Bert and Nancy 
lived to entertain and beentertained; and 
after their hard and busy years it seemed 
only right and natural to them to take this 
playtime. Winter came again, their sec- 
ond winter in Holly Court; but there 
were still dancing and cards and dinners 
at the club, and house parties of city 
friends for the week-ends. 

Miraculously finances stood the strain. 
Bert was doing well; there were other big 
salesto his credit —lesserthan the Witcher 
be sure, but still important. 
People streamed through lovely and hos- 
pitable Holly Court. Nancy bribed her laundress to wa 
the napkins twice weekly; bribed her cook; got in extra 
hands for special occasions; made concessions everywhere. 

The children were a good deal in the background now, but 
seemed well cared for and contented enough when they made 
their well-mannered appearances before their mother’s 
friends. 

“Do you recognize us, Bert?’’ Nancy sometimes asked 
exultingly as she tucked herself joyously into somebody’s 
big tonneau or snatched open a bureau drawer to find fresh 
prettiness for some unexpected outing. 

“Gosh, it’s queer!"’ Bert would answer, grinning. And 
early in the second summer he said: “If I put the Buller 
deal over I'll get a car.” 

“Well, honestly, we ought to Nancy 
inswered seriously. “It isn’t an extravagance at all, Bert; 
it’s really one of the things that you have to have, don’t 

You have friends down Sat 
you come home to dinner and play auction 
and Sunday morning you go swimming 
again; come home to lunch—then what? I positively feel 
embarrassed every time that hour arrives.” 

“Oh, we'll get a car,” said Bert. 

They got a car a few weeks later and the picturesque 


being 


) 
sale, to 


have a car,” 


1 know? 


yo urday; you go 
swimming; 


well good! 


garage was useless no longer. A man and wife took the big 

room upstairs over the kitchen—the 

man to care for the car and garden; the 

woman to cook. Nancy kept her nurse 

and got a little maid besides— Hannah, 

who was to make herself generally useful 
in dining room and bedrooms. 

Lifespun on. The Ennsicoes felt they 
had never really lived before. They 
rushed and laughed and played cards 
got involved intheater parties, theatricals 
and week-long trips in the car. Nancy 
and Bert would come noisily into their 
home late on a Saturday afterncon and 
entertain a shouting crowd in the dining 
room. After that the chugging of motors 
began again outside, and the watching 
children saw their parents depart in a 

; trail of gay laughter. 

A brief halt was called when a fourth 
baby, Priscilla, was born. Perhaps it 
was during the first quiet weeks of 
Priscilla’s life that the Ennsicoes began 
to look certain unpleasant financial facts 
in the face. They were running pretty 
heavily into debt. 

“And I don’t see where we can cut 
down,” said Bert gloomily. 

It was dusk of a bitter winter day. 
Nancy lay backin a deep chair beside the 
bedroom fire. Priscilla snuffled in her 
bassinet. 








In a lighted room adjoining, 
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Bert Spent His Mother's Christmas Check 


was washing bottles. Nancy’s illness had brought 
husband and wife nearer together somehow than they had 
for a long time. 


“What specially worries you, 


al rse 


peen 
sert?’’ Nancy asked. 
“Nothing special; but we’re running over every mont! 
The servants, the table, the car, your bill at Landmann’s 
nothing is within any limit any more! It's not that!” He 





puffed at his pipe a moment in silence. “It’s not that 
he burst out; “‘but I don’t think we get much out of it! 

Nancy stared silently at the fire. Ther e said in a low 
tone 


lieve we do.” 
I like the Col 


don't be 


} 


lins bunch 
Bert threw off. 
lor g al d all the time! I don’t like 


business of framing something up every Sunday 


I like Ro c 
“But I dor 
this 


a lot ol 


I 
‘lL like Biggerstaff 
and Fieldir 


‘em all day 


g well enough 


women and veils and lunchboxes—and tips wherever we 


stop 


‘And hours 


it for me! 


I don’t care 
Wiel 


ngrams 


of making talk with women 
Nancy said. “1 like the 
she said presently after thought, “‘and the I 
But that’s 

“Exactly,” said her husband grimly. “But 
Wicklows and the Ingrams that 


one dollars last month,” 


much abo 


about all ‘4 





made our cl 





“Bert! It wasn’t! 

“Well, some was account rendered. But now here's 
Atherton, the Collinses’ cousin, puts u t the club two 
nights; and Collins asked me to sign the card for him, for 
he’d overdone guest act himself 

“But, Bert ll surely pay you 

“May be he maybe he won't! It’s just one ol those 
things you can’t mention.” 

‘I could let Hannah go,” mused Nancy; “but in the 
rush last summer I let her help Marie— waiting on tabk 


and now Marie won't set foot out of her kitchen for love 
money.” 

“And we can’t very well let Marie go on account of 
Pierre. No; but we'll just try to pull in a little where we 
can. My garage bill is the largest yet, this month. Ther 
there’re the prizes for the card party; and the present for 
the Underhill kid; and a sort of half promise I made Ross 
to go in with him for a motor boat next year; and the boys’ 
schooling billsin advance 
your party and 


it justseems everything at once, 






wit! this young ’s initiation fee! 





Bert sighed, shrugged his shoulders and walked over to 
stare at Priscilla. 

* Hello, goo-goo!” said he. “‘ You are havir g 
time with your shawl!” 

“The I’m downstairs again,” 
vigorously, “‘we'll begin on self-denial 


moment 


said Nancy 
week! You wait 


and see!” 


There was no stopping halfway however. The current 
had caught the Ennsicoes and it carried them boldly along. 
They began really to be alarmed by the bills that poured 
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in on them; but they were powerless—they must go on k one night when they g er it now the three women had carried hi 
contracting more. Take the children out of the private ‘e at the club. game and Nar set elf to be dum " 
school that all the other children attended? Get rid of the al ed Ber the time he eisure ‘ 
car? Shut their doors to their friends? These things eed rr antly; “but we “Wi é ‘ a fe ears ago t Be 
mply could not be dons Anne’s clothes and her mother's n Berrys s over, Be Iw ‘ ‘ l 
must'continue to goto aFrenchlaundry—howcould Nancy You know you said you wa 1 everything extra e | N 
ask Marie to begin to do a big weekly washing now? for them. And the Sewalls expr spe erse 
ney and Bert could talk 1 ng but bills, and now ortnight here in August Inco é ig ‘ ‘ et rT 

the y began to quarrel over them—this extravagance was “If we got rid of Marie and Pierre, a the car < ng sign Her head ache ‘ er sh ‘ ta 
Bert’s fault; this tremendous expenditure was entirely the man began dubiously she i not w é 

ble to Nancy had many a violent crying “Not until after the Sewalls’ visit, Bert! We couldn't!" hat else ild e dk g here and r 
spell about it all—« pells interrupted by the honking Nancy; ned at herself in the mirror. “And if we give | 
of motors in the road and ended by a dash of powder, a up the car that means we can’t ride in other people’s ca And whenever |} ere ‘ e rem 
cold towel pressed to her hot eyes, and the cheerful fiction sheremindedhim. “It means that sin yut of it th a fresh sense ‘ | ec 
of a headache. Bert scowled too. of her latest idea é 

‘You people are wonderful and you lead a pe rfectly “Well, you have got to make up your mind to cut dow: i few hours ag 
wonderful life!’ said Nancy’s guests. “ Raising fourlovely somewhere, my dear,” he said. “This can't keep up!” Bert,” she had said 
children—and yet as happy and gay as young people “1?” Nancy flared. “‘Am I the one who ru the bill the now drear amiliar disse t al w 
yourselves!" and spends the money? Why, except for the childre: “why not rent Holly Cou | go here ¢ i 
( ild only smile when this wa but she schooling and my laundry there isn't ne thing year or t 

to get a little bitter. Bert had cl she told It was the beginn f a bitte rrel, the most seriou Even as sh« e she ‘ Te what v 
herself changed completely ! He had become a stranger. they had ever had. Bert left on ar eariy train In the mor entall SO great a personal r her par but | 
He never looked at her any more—hardly listened to her. ing without speaking to his wife, and Nancy spent a answer had been almost a 
He had plans men and chuckling] completed wretched day, sick of the life she was leading and utter on t U ense ! t ud ‘ 
them. even th« ancy was conve} him, with discouraged as to the future think I want every one sa g that I can’t make g 
ever ge ept actual speech, the idea that she did not It seen eally to | e expe t etwee hat I've tive ! ‘ 
wa to g fl r dinner to Little Mateo’ she did not’ the thir n must have 1 her few lispe Nancy had ence " 
want to be i » the Fieldings’ car while he went off ir sable extravagances, and Bert's few, and the constant wast had not s Ke le I 
the Rose car! in the kitchen If they accepted hospitalit tne must She played the next hand hers« and is a ‘ 

He s hay , Ol a t he was ha g glorious retu it; they went about they | ole ere ot the game t ! : 
time—they bot! it he acted very curiously in those people looked, do what other people that Sam Biggerstafl é 
days. He mere ed alle “ av 
e if Nar burs es efor me 

en they were ione M Bigger 1 

Not exactly our cr ‘ ed 
he w i agree vague ' I 
put e had a finer | ‘ in 

\ egan to wi I ‘ ‘ erw ‘ 

v d not drink quite ) H et ¢ 
I 4 The oUner me Ay Arrie i 

course; but she thoug! pose 
perhaps these co! No trumps! M 

t acco ed ior t ] ure aff 
$ eral hardenir the l ever t g qui 

eestranging< Be N y exciaimed 

Let’s make a rule, she tru for there | 
I sed one Sunda t i great noise of | 

yt shall come to ou l outing 
house we both don’t like!’ r ind there Ww i 

You're on! Said Bert now 
< nusiastica It must be over! j 

I n ité later it ‘ the woman had t 
inced that two mot ] e! and ieaning i 
( is « ersons the pot her chair she called t 1 
thoroughly disliked poured waiter passing throug 
into Holly Court; and rby dining roon 

y rushed out into the Boy! Boy! Go d 
gid a sphere of the ne of the gentleme 
indwiches together unde 
ne cy eye ol M irie ind rhe eT ime ¢ 

Hiannah, who were gé m.} hanging 

i 10 ymipar i ‘ ! | 

rt is madde | elieve tl 

uid Nan when é re are Mi 

at id ho ed aw 1 

But what i Ve ) ‘ Lhe ‘ 
We're here e ho ‘ 
here ; w it! \ , sme me M 

“We ere having a lot I i 
©. I U ol i ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ N N 
Bert i Nhali-nearted ( k i 

‘Am I the One Who Runs the Bills and Spends the oe . . 

At t time ( N N ' WN 
thought even the children N M Bigg 
were < ged. Little Bert 1 Ned were nice-looking Ar lence last etween hu i ‘ N t elf! 
gr g little lad their | n holla immer suits and ever s. No formal reco ‘ d Gus ‘ ony 

nite Vas hats; but they rather avoided e society ol me i nd must be kept ‘ £ t 
both f er and mother, and seemed to have no confidences the Ennsicoes had a dinner eng ent to kee i t N H ( é ‘ tl th ' 

» unfold and no | pes to share They wl é ind teased fully avoided ar Appe i t g ¢ gree Ihe but N ‘ M I ff I rf 
sometimes to be included in motor triy but Pierre took both grew more and 1 ‘ re ed ng 
them about a good ds il on wee! lays and the went about Yet here the were a most bt itiful home, young | What l f M t I} ‘ ! 
with other small boys of Marlborough Bea eating too’ well, in sio more r share of goo ‘ 
much ar 1ying up too late, but rare n the way the fat} 1 mother o iT ‘ niiare a J N t J Agn M 

Anne a si thin li e ol eignt now 1 ro i delig lf | | Ke I h t 
Se tive, inarticulate little eeth missing and was alw beautifu f é ow; | g ve J ! It Agne 
s ght ks of fair hair. ggling and dimpling very stunning in his white flannels and buckskin pun rt ‘ ‘ é ‘ i 
through her se nd summe f the four, the most a dozen motor <« i for the their pres¢ ‘ " N i ther ex me 
satisfacto a che delig} who chewed her pink dozen luncheon and dinner tables tempted then Phe erre, OF tever |} me it, at event 
r on ind never cried e! ne Wa leit with the had never i » well ) t i é ell i t r z i Une Y ‘ 
devoted Agnes they were u h Agne 

rhe wt th es neither the cl ‘ But | N hart} } er 

The Ennsicoes had been four years y Court when nor myself any led one after i tu t i ed § oa. 
real troubles c: Bert left to establish July when, with da mother ne t out! g me : 
himself independently, and this meant no regular salary was playing auct h of the club The 
for a long time ahead. It meant that Bert was worried, It was Saturé on the tennis court rhe othe ee women | ed at each other 
absorbed, overburdened; it meant a constant drain on the where Nancy had semi! als of the sum- ) the verribit estio eTeyt ULie 
already seriou ly Giminished bank account. sert mer’s tourn had been excited and 1 rested ened Continued on Page 41 
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directly on these future 
contingencies. No leg 


islation is proposed or 
passed without full 


sideration of its political 


effect either on the 











our politic system | 

s thi Che great bulk 

f American citizens, no 

rnatter how widely the 

tI e been sepa | 

r a t presidential 
ipaign, gE together 
er the result is known | 
ist 1 ready to sup | 

T a ne 


their politics or their be 
ief butt ey ; iY tothe 
lividual whe is elected 
mwell, They 

are t as partisan as 
eve! «> lar as policic 3 
{issues are concerned; 
but they are mostly for 
the man. The national 


haracteristic is to rally 
to the support of the vit 
tor 


ind wait patiently to see 


j 


to bid him God peed, 


ether he 1! ikes good 

















or fail Professional 

politicians retain a 

n es; but the people ——— 
© the in oul ov HAAmIe @ EWING, WARHNNGTOR, D 

f i on t proposi- 
that the candidate 

‘ r pr ent of the whole people; that he will 

be supported so long as he is deserving of support; 

and that it will be his own fault if he loses the con- 

fidence of those whose governmental affairs he directs. 


their 
upport of a president. They do not make snap judgments. 
to partisan attacks. They read 


of what the president is doing and make their own o; 


Furthermore the people are rather tenacious in 


ihey pay secant attentior 


Inions 


far as he individually is concerned; and they are not 
especially influenced by editorial comment. As a mass 
the people are far better judges of men than they are of 
measures--and they are not hurried judges. They give a 
pre ident a chance, 

lake the case of Mr. Taft: He went into office with 
everybody his friend. All factions were prepared to be glad 
if he succeeded—if he lived up to his advance notices. 


ited patiently for some exposition of his 
the earlier opinion may have 
alter the Payne-Aldrich Bill had been 


+} r 
that the 






er what 


signed and defended by him real conclusion was 





fermed; but by the end of the first year of his term Mr. 
Taft was not in the confidence of the people and his defeat 
wus Inevitable lhe people stood by him as long as they 
could, but when they turned away they turned away for 
good and al 
Chere are two political viewpoints in this country—the 
Washi on viewpoint and the out-of-Washington view- 
poit it is the custom of those within the Washington 
radius to sneer at the people and the popular viewpoint. 
[These siatesmen delude themselves with the idea that the 
people can be fooled as easily as they can be led. There is 
t for this belic or a glance at most of the statesmen 
who hold this view shows that the people must have been 
both fooled and led with great ease, else these ve ry states- 
nen would not be in Washington at all. The fact is, the 
eople can be fooled up to a certain point; but after that 
it ss extremely difficult to impose on them 





Statesmen Without Perspective 


N°? MATTER how close an officeholder, senator, repre- 
d sentative or executive may have been to the sod when 
he broke into the public service, it requires but a short time 
after he gets to Washington. The reason 
for this is that the politics of the country crystallizes in 
Washington. A certain group of men, numbering ninety-six 
in the Senate and four hundred and thirty-five in the House, 
because of their herding in one place, their intimate inter- 
change of ideas and their power to legislate, get to think 

not because it is, but 
to the narrow circle of 
of introspective egoism. 


to warp his view 


‘ 


their view is the prevalent viev 
because their vision is restricted 
their official act It is a sort 
They constantly remain inside, looking out, instead of 
occasionally going outside and having a look within. 

The Washington idea of what the country wants and 
j what it wants are often widely at 
the country can get 


ions, 





is quite true 


































President Wilson Reading a Message to Congress 


By Samuel G. Blythe ian ‘State Soeamter sncttier inex: goes or bangs. 


what it wants only through Washington, it is also true that 
the country can and will, whenever the chance comes, send 
to Washington men it thinks will accede to 
This is a political fact that rarely occurs to the man 
has the distorted Washington viewpoint, who lives in the 
political atmosphere of the place; but, without fail, the 
time comes, sooner or later, when he is given an opportu- 

nity to retire to an outside point and think things over. 
Washington is too close to the machinery to get a knowl- 
edge of anything but the cogs. Washington thinks, because 
it tends the engine, that Washington supplies the power. 
It is all a matter of perspective. The statesmen in Wash 
ngton get strabismic. They do not see clearly. They have 
a wrong focus. Take this question of patronage, for exam- 
ple—a most important question politically to the major- 
ity party, and a most vexatious. You would have your 
trouble for your pains in trying to convince any 
cratic senator or representative that practically the entire 
pepulation of the United States, male and above the 
age of twenty-one, does not want to get on the Federal 
payroll. The pressure here is concer:trated; but the fact is 
that not one-half of one per cent of the people who do the 
voting, and are more or less interested in politics, ever had 
lding a Federal job, and never a thought about 


‘Sl 





Its ¢ res 


who 


Demo- 





an idea of holdi: 
trying to get one. 

Therefore, whatever official Washington may think of 
Mr. Wilson as president, that view is by no the 
countrywide view. Instead, it professional 
and strictly political Washington view, and as such bears 
no particular relation to the countrywide 
further evidence of its own peculiarities. 

The place to inquire about a president is not in Wash- 
ington, but outside; for, though official Washington can 
do much to defeat a president, it will do little to help him 
win. His winning depends on himself. If a president 
allows Washington to override him he is done; but if he 
overrides Washington he has a real chance for popular 
support. Let me make this clearer by pointing out the 
differences between the centralized, crystallized politics of 
the capital and the diffuse politics of the country. 

We elect a president after a hip-hip-hurrah campaign, 
and elect him in November. That over, the people 
instantly drop politics—except so far as the professional 
politicians are concerned—and, taking their triumph or 
their defeat in good part, wish the new president success 
and go about their work or their play. A president has 
been elected for four years. There is no need of worrying 
for three years and six months over the election of another 
one or the reélection of this one. That is the opinion and 
the performance out in the country. 

What happens in Washington? At the very minute a 
president is elected Washington begins shaping politics 
toward the event of the nomination and election four years 
hence. Not one important step is taken that does not bear 


means 


is the strictly 


view, Save as a 





’ 
vhoie or on 


Washington indi 


who are of the major 


Sa 









ical preter 


a) 
affiliators. 








them primar 


















When the present 


Congresswet 


session last April for the 


intoextra 








public purpose oO! revis 
ing the tariff and remod- 





eling the currency, it 





went into extra sessior 


first of all, 


for the polit- 





ical purpose of maintain- 
ing the majority of the 


Democracy, and for the 


That was the object. That is the object now. 
The country is not thinking espec ially 


be nominated in 1916, bi 


about the man 


it the politicians have been think- 





ing of that situation and nothing else since it was certair 

on the night of election in 1912, that Mr. Wilson had been 
chosen. Nor have the politicians been doing any but 
legislating, contriving and scheming to the end of retaining 


their power, of keeping themselves in office, or of regaining 
their power on the 
This explair 
und tl 


part of the minority. 
entrated Washington view 


may d 


the con 


1e diffuse outside view ffer radically. One is 





ish and personal. The other is impersonal, so far as the 


people themselves come into it, and 


kindly 


is based on t 
feeling toward the man who is at the head of things. 


Popular Faith in the President 


: 
across th 


tinent from West to 


t, stopping along the route from San Francisco to 


e Col 





JECENTLY I came 
\ East 







Boston, and asked the people— not the poli cians vha 
they thought of Mr. Wilso: 1 four ] t universal 
for him, an almost universal or | r 





regard 
almost 
popul 


universal support 


rr mition of 
ir recognition o 








intellect, his lack of ostent 
evident deterr tion to id 
aow! is € t il é 
as for the « he | 
The people is hole 
watched } ure ly and have faitl I er and 
are part 4 pie i ed W t > rY ister ol » a ffic 4 
situatior people Aint man who 10! tes The 
» be gove ed The nad a strong ul regar 
Taft, for example, until they made eir n 








he was not running things, but things were running hin 
They fina t t Mr. Wilson is re ally president, wit no 
delegation of authority whatsoever; and they like that and 
like him 1 nk to Say So. 

t is true I opposition 





to the tariff program of 
1 as I had expected. 


so 





muc 


country has been on a high protective basis for many years 
has been organized alor g those lines; but, outside of th« 


e old Republica: 
here was an evident and cheerful disposition to try 
out a reduc effect would 
be. I found that Old Guard 
instances, had many apprehensions of what would happen; 
that if this 


revision fails to be satisfactory it is the easiest thing in the 


irreconcilable, standpat remnants of th 
party, 
tion of the tariff and see what 
nobody, except in a few 


} e 4} ° 
and all were serenely conscious of the fact 


world to re-revise. 
The 

Mr. Wilson and a Democratic Senate and House, with full 

knowledge that the tariff would be revised and i 

downward. 

Now, since the Democrats have revised the tariff according 


general disposition was this: The people elected 


revise 


There were no popular delusions about that. 

















to their lights and 





least, as directed by the 


























, the people themselves | e no cause for complaint 
i should accept the result as their own doing, and wait 
ior the out me 
If the tar rograr Democrats fails to work out 
i pra ind he I ere is no doubt as to 
y t wil pp tne r £ eral electio where the 
I yple have a chance to express themsel 
( i t there is to 
the tariff has | é ‘ bulk of the 
calmly philosophical it all i it is as har stir 
Interest he subye i would be to re Knownoth- 
gism. We have had tariff dinged at us for several year: 
ine ft iar attit For heaven's Sake, drop it! 
Give us a chance t ‘ w it works! Forget it d let 
us go about our ! 
So far as the tar ind Mr. Wilson's linked fortunes are 
( ered, the gene eling isoptimistic. Your American 
is a good sportsman, as a whole, and he is willing to take 
é ance If it come ght, ! lson! If it comes 
wrong, hu for somebody ¢ 
Of eI metr liscouraged standpatters who were 
fu oreboding ) scattered prophecies of ruin; 
yut the bulk of the ople have no fears and have many 
hop. They are 1 Wilsor 
V he ou come t ider the obvious fact that there 
are not men in the ¢ gress of t United States who 
ave any exact scientific or even professional knowledge of 
the curre: question, there will be no surprise over the 
r Kl edge the subje The re 1oOn ol 
the curre laws t bstruse for j r gras} Not 
one ma te t } d knows wt it is all abou 
T t }’* ‘ I ive ‘ b e ae A t it 4 stratt yn Ds 
endeavoring to do something that v re banking and 
currency situations in times of financial make the 
‘ y more elastic, rease cred something of 
ne Kind; but what or how is beyond err is it 
! most ol ther no are! A 





Credit for the Man, 


HE general opi that this new iaw Will go to] - 
| juce more money, and everybody is for that. Offsetting 


lot for the Party 





s are the banker the me wi ive had con 
ancial situation; and their protests are loud and rau 


hey have in mat a teiiedl tn Senenis aon: ed 




















patrons the horrid trut 3 the e it tt new cur 
rency program will ha t inevit effect of disorg 

ing the present financial system and raising hob genera 
ihey admit, most olf the tl some ng should be dons 

t igor t t ¢ e the persons to do it 

‘t the Congress and the pre 
Ss credits stopped, mo! tightened up, and 
I 1e fu but the general and popular idea 

that the } st of the banke er what Mr. Wilson i 

tr g tl i asea a rather ¢ orate sei iterest 
; he tariff, the people are willing to take a 
ee what ! " 

Moreover the ge vote pleased with the idea of an 
income tax. He he big-income man is to be levied 
or He thir the pre ‘ re . efor that too. Of 

irse re itt e! aied epri ‘ 
( ul na ithe been ¢ i the tar ind 

r t we e cr 

broac the outside, ¢ ntr ae port ol the pr 
( Is gene l 1 ¢ i come to a gre 
‘ T te t 1 t ‘ el ! itr i! 

s t other p have come Ir the spe 
erests fostered by the pre tariffs, and by the co 
t i ol the Tinar l situ ‘ by a more or less res ted 
eal mp of me T ive ‘ voter feels he ha no ad 
much of a l He does not know what the t 











wi 10 elleve his situation or what the rre 
Wii Go it he nopes they Vv ao some g \ 
at heart a patriotic and ! t ersc ne yy itr 
ing steps have been take r o ‘ 
of |} ¢ it e the 
irom 
It * é 
these ed or ihe crux of it 
the average American thinks some benefit will con 


he gives Mr. Wilson—not | party, but Mr. Wil 





president creqcit; ar € £ rW 

That is the strange fe ‘ S r é 
crauic } is concerned le for ‘ 
tor the people consider the ft r 


as Instruments 








ng out these policies. i doubt whet 
crats have made many « to the 
whether the rede mptior | er lor! 
party pledges will add an; ge number 
Democracy 
It is not support of the D« tic party that ex 





is support of Mr. Wilson. | lividual. O 














Democracy will gather \ er ateral bene 
may be, but the leader t part e 
themselves with the idea tha irty is anys yg 
ic! ‘ 
rengt! } 
I'he ‘ } 
as the active powe £ ent 
to consider |! inst ‘ 
They like the man as a le 
ot whether he} a Loe 
tr acToss the c¢ } ead this 
rhe status of M acy 
worse tf I et tine t j 
‘ pre tat 4 
polit 
A al at pres the Demo 
e House and Senate ‘ ‘ 
it the same t e | ‘ wt ‘ 
pout a ! there t M W 
re ed 191¢ é ‘ 
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Strange Phenomena im the Altitudes of Grand Opera 


ZEiL_o ss 


“RAND-OPERA singers are the mos’ funny people 
friend Lemaire. Being a grand-opera 
q singer himself, he speaks feelingly, 


remark is not common in the 


sO Says my 
though the 
etached point of view of hi 
a normal human 


his colleagues. 


profession He is, however, very nearly 


being— much more nearly than most of 
His statement of the case is the result of the observations 
d feelings of several seasons and was put into words last 
pring at the break-up of the company for the season. As 
our mightiest prima donna was bidding farewell to the rest 
of the singer he called across the stage to Lemaire 
‘Au revoir, Jean until we meet thi 
Paris Ope ra.’ 
The others looked at each other blankly. It\ 
time they 


ummer at the 


as the first 
had learned of his engagement at that famous 
for Lemaire is a silent person and keeps his 
own counsel well. A buzz of low-toned conversation arose, 
from the trend of which one might have concluded thet the 
It was not at all along the lines 
of the lofty, high-souled figures they had been imperson- 
ating during the season. I could catch remarks about 
inexplicable engagements and the strange luck attending 
eloquent gestures—was by no means any 


pera house 


speakers were not pleased. 


1 singer Ww ho 
greater than several of whom modesty forbade mention. 


Strange as it may seem, one might even have thought 





ey were je lous. 

Lemaire grinned and moved away. As he passed me he 

hispered the remark I have quoted. 

I am an American singer in the company and, I might as 
vell state now, a comparatively 
I have no thrilling tale to tell of how I, under 

idying the greatest singer in the world, saved the per- 

rrmance when he became hoarse between acts, thereby 
inning fame, fortune and much publicity for myself i 
i single night. On the contrary I 
) ighly common plac e 


unimportant member of 


the force 


i 
was engaged in a thor 
, businesslike way, and for two season 
I have sung the rdles assigned to me— that is all. 


Children Who Never Grow Up 


| N OTHER words I intend to speak the truth, and not fic- 
tion. What I shall have to say about grand-opera singers 
comes under the heading of facts. I have taken the liberty 
of changing a few names, but that is as far as I have gone. 

In the beginning, then, Lemaire is quite right. Grand- 
opera singers are the “ mos’ funny people.” They are little 
more than children, and — children at that— quarrel- 
some, bad-tempered, vain, sometimes bewilderingly sunny 

gifted with be autiful v voices 


4 





but still essentially 
children. They are musical Peter Pans who have never 
grown up, and their childlike qualities, good and bad, have 
only become intensified with age. 

If you want to see a grown-up person in a fit of childish 


and sweet, 


rage just observe a member of an operatic company when 





Tkey are “Tusical Peter Pans Who Have Never Grown Up 


T RATE SO eo Zz. P. N 


he has been affronted—or when he thinks he 
has been. Even off the stage no one cares 
about being slighted, but the degrees of af- 
fronts and their resultant ebullitions are to be 
seen in their full glory in professional compa- 
nies. In such cases the resentment varies di- 
rectly with the square of the importance 
of the artist, as they used to say in geom- 
etry classes. Let a singer of first réles get 
the idea that something has been done or 
is going to be done that will react unfa- 
vorably on his position in the center of the 
stage, and he will forthwith touch off an 
explosion of a kind to make those round him 
long to go to England and join the militant 
suffragettes for the sake of peace. 

We were billed for a gala performance one 
night last season. Speaking technically a gala 
performance means a hodgepodge bill of de- 
tached acts from six or seven different operas. 
For some unknown reason they are enormously 
popular with audiences and consequently form 
a regular part of the season. 

On this program our pretty little dancer 
Gemma Giovanni, the premiéredanseuse étoile 
to give her full title—was to give a solo dance 
as the third or fourth section. Two hours be- 
fore the curtain went up Jane Stevens sent over 
word that she wanted her position on the 
program changed. Wherefore there was perturbation and 
disgust in the manager’s office, because the programs had 
been printed and delivered at the opera house, ready for 
distribution. However, Miss Stevens is the highest- 
salaried prima donna and the most popular with the audi- 
ences. Consequently her requests are commands up to a 
certain point, and a new list was at once made up and 
rushed over to the printers. 

What they said in the office was not a patch to what 
Giovanni said when she learned that in the general shift 
she had been elected to close the show. She looked upon 
the change as a mortal insult. 

When I went by her dressing-room door that night on 
the way to my own I heard more words in a given time 
issuing from the inside than I had ever heard before. The 
door was open and I peeped in. 

There was Giovanni standing before her mirror in full 
costume and make-up, and in a royal wildcat rage. She 
had been in eruption just long enough to get thoroughly 
under way and she was certainly putting her heart into it. 
Such a torrent of mingled French and Italian objurgations 
is she was getting off her mind must be heard to be appre- 
ciated. Brutta! and Mauvaise femme! and Gelosa! were 
only a few of the mildest. The general tenor of her remarks 
was to the effect that she was an artiste; and that this 
unspeakable person of 
nameless origin and the 
voice of a sick cat, this 
singer of no manners, with 
the disposition ofa hy ena 
should displace her—-her 
Giovanni!—from her 
rightful place on the pro- 
gram was enough to ruffle 





A, he disposition of an 
42 She was crying with vex- 
ation and, as fast as the 
tears formed, with perfect 
aplomb carefully wiping 
them from her eyes with 
absorbent cotton so as not 
tospoil her make-up. Then 
she would throw the wad of 
cotton on the floor, stamp 
on it, and at the tep of her 
voice declare that she 
would not dance at all 
no, never! She would leave 
the company; she would 
go where real talent was 
appreciated. 

Incidentally, beit noted, 
she made no movement 
toward changing back to 
street clothes, 

When she ran out of 
ammunition or breath—it 
was all the same with 













K OLA Kd 


her—her mothe 
would interject a 
remark in her own 
crude, uncultivated 
voice,whichstarted 
the exhibition all 
over again. 

Of course it was 
allforeffect; and no- 
body within hear- 
ing, which meant 
practically the 
whole stage, paid 
the slightest atten- 
tion to her. I had 
to get ready for my 
own scene about 
that time and I left 
her still inventing 
new and startling 
slanders about the 
artistic achieve- 
ments of Miss Ste- 
vens. When I was 
through and ready 
to leave the theater 
she was standing in 
the wings waiting 
for her music cue. 
The orchestra 
struck up and she 
ran out on the stage 


, i ~ with a heavenly 
Z F smile and danced as 


though the one de 
sire of her heart 
was that she should 
dance at just that time. There was no more talk 
Gemma Giovanni's leaving the company—then or at any 
other time. 

Absent treatment is the best kind for an artist in a 
tantrum, unless, as does not happen nearly often enough, 
he meets his match in violence, in which case it is over 
more quickly and with more joy to the onlooker. Our 
manager tells about a time when he was personally con- 
ducting a singer named Boivin and his wife on a concert 
tour about the country. One day he received an invitation 
from Madame Boivin to come into their drawing-room 
compartment on the train and play cards with them. The 
game had not progressed very far before a violent quarrel 
broke out between husband and wife. Boivin had not 
expressed himself more than thirty seconds before his wife 
leaned across the table and gave him a wallop on the jaw 
that would have made a prize-fighter envious. 

Boivin gasped, turned white, rolled his eyes and burst 
into tears. From that time on he was under complete 
subjection. Every time his wife looked at him he jumped. 


IAm a Comparatively Unimportant 


Member of the Force 


Lemaire’s Practical Joke 


cue completed her conquest by ordering in two table- 
d’héte dinners from the dining car— one for herself, the 
other for the manager. What Boivin got was scraps from 
her plate—an occasional chicken wing or piece of bread 
handed to him in disdainful silence and received with equal 
silence, but gratefully. The manager says that it was like 
big dog. He declares he could almost distinguish 
the wagging of a ghostly tail. 

Lemaire conceives it to be his mission to rebuke certain 
members of the company by gentler means. He finds the 
practical joke wisely applied of great service as a deflator 
of boastfulness. Dupont and McInerney, two tenors, 
respectively French and Irish, were successfully treated 
by him last year with the result that one topic of conver- 
sation was barred permanently by them, and incidentally 
that they hardly spoke to each other for the rest of the 
season. 

Each of the two is inordinately proud of his muscular 
development, and each has many photographs taken with 
short sleeves, folded arms and distended biceps. Also 
each would, up to the time of the incident I am relating, 
talk for hours on his prowess as an amateur boxer. 

All this got on Lemaire’s nerves, particularly as he had 
never seen any marked signs of pugilistic ability in either; 
so one day, happening to meet Dupont, he said: 

“When is the fight coming off?” 

“What fight?” asked the surprised Dupont. 


feeding a 
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As the Sparks Fly Upward 
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OMEBODY 
ought to know 

the truth about 

the Devil’s Island af- 
fair and I am going 
to tell it. The truth is 
generally either bet- 
ter or worse than the 
stories that get about. 
In this case it is some- 
what better, though 
I am not proud of it. 
It started with a 
discussion about mar- 
ried women having 
men friends. I said I 
thought it was a pos- 
itive duty—it kept 
them up to the mark 
with their clothes and 
gave a sort of snap to 
things, without doing 
There 


were six of us on the 


any harm. 


terrace at the coun- 
try club at the time 
and we all felt the 
same way~--that it 
was fun to have some- 
body that everybody 
expected to put by 
one at dinners, and to 
sit out dances with 
and like the way one 
did one’s hair, and to 
say nice things. 

And to slip out on 
the links for a moon- 
light chat with you,” said Annette, who is rather given 
to those little pastimes, the most harmless in the world. 

We were all awfully bored that Sunday afternoon. Most 
of the men were golfing; and when you meet the same 
people all the time—-day after day, dinner after dinner, 
dance after dance—anything new is welcome. Really the 
only variety we had was a new drink now and then. Some 
one would come home from his vacation with a brand-new 
idea in beverages and order one all round—and it was a 
real sensation. 

That was all we had had all summer for excitement, 
except the time Willie Anderson kissed Sybilla—she was his 
wife—on a wager. They had been rather cool to each other 
for a month or so. We would sit on the terrace and the 
conversation would be about like this: 

“There's the Jacksons’ car.”’ 

“Why on earth does Ida Jackson wear green?” 

“Hello, Ida! When d’you get back?” 

“Yesterday. Bully time!” 

Just in time to save us from utter boredom somebody 
savs: 

“Here comes the Henderson car.” 

“Jane Henderson's put on weight. She's as big as a 
house! Heilo, Jane!" 

“Hello, everybody! 
back? Isn't it hot?” 

More excitement for a minute and then more yawns. It 
was Ferd Jackson who suggested the affinity party. He 
heard about what I said on the terrace, and he came to me 
while Day was playing on the links. Day, of course, is my 
husband 

“Had a nice afternoon?” he asked. 

“Only fair. Day’s been underfoot most of the time. 
Why?” 

“How'd you like a picnic?” 

“T would not!" I said decisively. “I hate cold food 
and motoring in a procession until you choke with dust 
and Day getting jealous and disagreeable and wanting to 
get home early.” 

“Poor little girl!” said Ferd, and patted my hand ina 
friendly way. 

Ferd was a good scout always; we got along together 
pretty well and sat together at dinners whenever we could. 
He never made love to me or anything like that, but he 
understood me thoroughly, which Day never took the 
trouble to do. It is absurd, now that it’s all over, to have 
the others saying he was my affinity or anything of the 
sort. I never cared for him. 

‘I didn’t mean the usual sort of picnic,”’ Ferd said. 
“How has it got its pretty hair fixed today? Rather nice, 
ladylove; but why do you hide your pretty ears?” 

Ladylove was only a nickname. 

“So I won't be able to hear Day bragging about his golf 
score. What sort of a picnic?” 


My goodness! Why did I come 
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We Ragged the Rest of the Afternoon 
“Tt’s a peach of an idea!” Ferd said. “It came to me 
out of aclear sky. Every picnic is a failure—because why? 
Because they are husband-and-wife picnics. There’s no 
trouble about a picnic where nobody’s married, is there?”’ 

“Humph! What's the peach of an idea? To get 
divorces?” 

“Certainly not! Have husbands and wives—only some- 
body else’s husband or somebody else’s wife. You and I 
do you see?—and Annette and Tom; Jane Henderson and 
Emerson Riley; Catherine Fredericks and that fellow who's 
visiting the Moores. Do you see?” 

“Day would have a convulsion, Ferd.” 

“Good gracious, Fanny!” he said. “Haven't you any 
imagination? What has Day got to do with it? You 
wouldn't tell him, of course!” 

Well, that was different. I was rather scared when I got 
to thinking of it, but it sounded dandy. One way and 
another I see such a lot of Day. He's always round unless 
there’s a golf tournament. 

“It’s moonlight,” Ferd said. ‘The only thing, of course, 
is to get off. I can stay over at the club or go on a motor 
trip. It’s easy enough for the fellows; but the girls have 
get to work out something.” 

So we sat and thought. Day came in from the links just 
then and stopped by my chair. 

“Great afternoon!” hesaid, mopping his face. “ Y’ought 
to hear what I did to Robson, Fan—I drove off my watch 
and never touched it. Then he tried it with his. Couldn't 
even find the case!" 

“Go awzy, Day,” I said. “I’m thinking.” 

“Ferd doesn’t seem to interfere with your thinking.” 

“He's negative and doesn’t count,” I explained. “ You're 
positive.” 

That put him in a good humor again and he went off for 
a shower. I turned to Ferd. 

“T believe I've got it,”” I said—‘‘I’'ll have a fight with 
Day the morning of the picnic and I'll not be there when 
he gets home. I’ve done it before. Then, when I do go 
home, he'll be so glad to see me he'll not ask any questions. 
He'll think I've been off sulking.” 

“Good girl!” said Ferd. 

“Only you must get home by ten o’clock—that’s 
positive. By eleven he'd be telephoning the police.” 

“Sure I will! We'll all have to get home at reasonable 
hours.” 

“And—I'm a wretch, Ferd. He's so fond of me!’ 
“That's no particular virtue in him. I’m fond of you 
and that’s mild, Fan; but what’s a virtue in Day is a 

weakness in me, I dare say.” 

“It’s an indiscretion,” I said, and got up. Enough is a 
sufficiency, as somebody said one day, and I did not let 
even Ferd go too far. 

Annette and Jane and Catherine were all crazy about it. 
Annette was the luckiest, because Charles was going for a 
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fishing trip and her 
time was her own. 
And Ferd’s idea 
turned out to be per- 
fectly bully when the 
eight of us got to- 
gether that evening 
and talked it over. 

“There's an island 
ip the river,” he ex- 
plained, “‘where the 
men from our mill 
have been camping; 
and, though the tents 
are down, they built a 
wooden pavilion at 
the edge of the water 
for adining hall—and, 
of course, that’s still 
there. We can leave 
town at, say, four 
o'clock and motor up 
there—you and Tom, 
Annette and a 

“I’ve been thinking 
it over, Ferd,”’ I put 
in, “and I won't mo- 
tor. If the car goes 
into a ditch or turns 
over you always get 
in the papers and 
there’s talk. Isn't 
there a street car?” 

“There's a street 
car; but, for heaven's 
sake, Fanny x 

“Street car it is,” 
I said with decision. 
“With a street car we'll know we're going to get back to 
town. It won’t be sitting on its tail lamp in a gully; and 
we won't be hiding the license plates under a stone and 
walking home either.” 

There was a lot of demur and at first Annette said she 
wouldn't go that way; but she came round at last. 

“T’ll send a basket up late in the afternoon,” Ferd said, 
“with something to eat init. And you girls had better put 
on sensible clothes and cut out the high heels and fancy 
dress. If you are going in a street car you'd better be 
inconspicuous.” 

That was the way we arranged it finally—the men to 
take one car and the girls another and meet opposite the 
island on the riverbank. We should have to row across and 
Ferd was to arrange about boats. We set Thursday as 
the day. 

Some sort of premonition made me nervous—and I was 
sorry about Day too; for though the picnic was only a lark 
and no harm at all, of course he would have been furious 
had he known. And he was very nice to me all the week. 
He sent flowers home twice and on Wednesday he said I 
might have a new electric. That made it rather difficult to 
quarrel with him Thursday, as I had arranged. 

I lay awake half the night trying to think of something 
to quarrel about. I could not find anything that really 
answered until nearly dawn, when I decided to give him 
some bills I had been holding back. I fell asleep like a child 
then and did not waken until eleven o’clock. There was 
a box of roses by the bed and a note in Day’s individual 
writing. 

“Honey lamb!” he wrote: ‘“Inclosed is a telegram from 
Waite calling me to Newburyport to the tournament. [’ll 
hardly get back before tomorrow night. I came to tell you, 
but you looked so beautiful and so sound asleep I did not 
have the heart to waken you. Be a good girl! Day.” 

Somehow the note startled me. Could he have had any 
suspicion? I felt queer and uneasy all the time I was 
dressing; but after I had had a cup of tea I felt better. 
There is nothing underhanded about Day. If he had 
known about the picnic he would have handed me his 
information on a silver platter, like the head of John the 
Baptist or anything else disagreeable. 

The weather was splendid—a late summer day, not too 
warm, with a September haze over everything. We met 
at the hairdresser’s and Jane Henderson was frightfully 
nervous. 

“Of course I’m game,” she said, while the man pinned 
on her net; “‘but my hands are like ice.” 

Catherine, however, was fairly radiant. 

“There’s a sort of thrill about doing anything clandes- 
tine,” she observed, “that isn’t like anything else in the 
world. I feel like eloping with Mr. Lee. You'll all be mad 
about him. He's the nicest thing!” 

Mr. Lee was the Moores’ guest. 
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I had got into the spirit of 


drew a long breath. Day 








weather was fine, and I had my hair over my ears the way 
Ferd liked it. 
Everything went wonderfull ip to a certain point 
Have you ever known it to fail? Everything swims along 
d all is lovely—and the thing, whatever it may be, is 
eing so successful that it is almost aculmination; and ther 


suddenly, out of a clear sky, there is a slip-up somewher 

















and you want to crawl off into a corner and die. 
rd had got there ea and had a boat ready, all 
scrubbed out and lined with old carpets. He was just as 
excited ot us 
T rouble with us,” he said as we rowed over to the 
land, “is that we are all in a rut. We do the same things 
er and over, at the same places, with the same people. 
The hoi polloi never make that mistake and they get a lot 
ore out of life. Eve now and then the puddlers from 


e mill come over here and have a great time 


There were two i 





Ids, One just above the other, wit! 


about a hundred feet of water between them. The upper 
island was much the nicer and it was there that Ferd had 
planned the part 
+} ‘ 1] 1. } 
He doe hings awlully well realy He had a decorator 


out there early in the day and the pavilion was fixed up 





‘ whi ad « +} , 
vith plants and vines, which looked as if they grew on it. 
He had the table fixed too, with a mound of roses and the 
most tere ng piace « Mine had a little je weled 
agger t! through it, and the card s 
ix, : uch ¢ » say, they are fo he narry. 
He said the quotatio was from Shakspere and the 
dagger was for Da 
Annette cara id 
She s married, cl} ? chaste venty-three 
h delighte A ( e, she be g more than twenty-thre« 
Ferd ird said 
{nother won nou nd ther 
I hed by the be of men, 
I have iorgotten the others. The dagger was a pi , and 
fastened to it. 








we waited for the others 
The island was not very 
with a good many cans 
ere a broken 
was the boat 
iit—really. That 


very piace iora 


The other men arrived soon after, and it was really 

rels of fun. We made a rule first No one was to men- 
ym an absent husband or wife; and the person who did 
ad to tell a story or sing a song as a forfeit. 1 was more 
than proud of Ferd. He had even had a I honograph sent 


ip, with all the new one-steps. We ragged the rest of the 





ternoon and the Lee man | i alot of new steps. I never 
tion a , : 
ad a better time. ine voiced my feelings perfectly. 


























changed our own plates 





so we all sat down 


Marae Can 





boards, with our feet 
; ; ] 
growing sentimental 


talking about how 








Jane Henderson told it later was criminally 
I did not push him with all my 
Nobody had had 


strength and he } 





have found a single t 
ad had too much it was 





















“Taese are 





Your License Piates, Aren't They?" 








Fan, the 
Do say you 


too, and his hair was in straggles over his face. 


boat’s coming and I'll never see you alone. 


care a little bit!’ 

Well, I had to play the game. I am nota quitter. I had 
let him get up the party and spend a lot of money, and I 
had pretended for months to be interested in him. What 
was I to do? You.may say what you like—a lot of married 
women get to things they never meant to simply because 
ey are kind-hearted and hate to be called quitters. 
cared a little,”’ I said, trying not to look at 

you're dripping! Don’t touch me!” 
‘Ladylove!” said Ferd, very close to my ear; and then: 
‘Good gracious, Fan! Where's the boat?” 

It had absolutely disappeared! Ferd stood up on the 

iky dock and peered over the water. 

*He’s gone to the other island,” he said after a moment. 
“They'll time’s passing!” 
ile did not start the ladylove business again, and we sat 
by side on the dock, with the river, damp and smelly, 
It was very silent, save for the far-away yells 

the puddlers on the next island and the drip-drip from 
Ferd’s trouser-ends to the water below. 

Somehow the snap was gone out of the whole thing. I 
hated it, being alone with him there, and his looking so 
mussy, and my vanity case soaking from the river. I hated 
he puddlers’ picnic; there was nothing 
I didn'thate. And the boatman did not 
come. Even Ferd began to get anxious. 

‘The infernal fool!” he said. ‘‘He’s 
probably joined the picnic, and 
Hello, there!” he called, with his hands 
to his mouth 

I think they heard us on the bank, 
for we could hear the trolley bell very 
faintly. And, immediately after, the 
ar moved off! I had the most awful 
feeling. We 
t getting smaller and smaller down the 





‘I've alway 


him. ‘Ferd 


tell him he’s wrong, but 


l€ 


rf 
dertoot 


“I Think We'll 
Be Killed; 











t on the boards watching 


xr, and neither of us said anything. 
It had been our one tie, as you may say, 
to respectability and home—and it had 

erted us fter aminute Ferd got up 
on his feet. 

‘It's the puddlers, after all!” he said. 
“We'll have to hail them and get them to 
of aboatman. Wouldn't 
you think that Emerson Riley would 
have had sense enough to wait and see 


send that ass 


ihat we got over afely ie 


I fairly clutched at his arm. 

You'll do nothing of the sort,” I 
% ‘ll know you if they’re from 
your mill, and they'll know I am not 
ida! It will be in the papers!” 

Ferd looked sulky. 

“What am I to do, then?” 
Swim to the bank?” 

“Couldn't you swim to the other 
island and stea! one of their boats?”’ 

He did not want to—I could see that; 


said The 


he de- 


manded 


ut what else was there to do? 
‘It’s a good way off,” he said. “It 
on't help things any for me to be 
‘ned, you know.” 
It would be better than a scandal, 
wouldn't it? 
He threw up his hands. 


“Oh, if that’s the way you feel 
That isn’t half the way I feel!” 
He went off at that in a fury, leaving me alone on the 


little dock in a state of frenzy. I kept thinking of Day’s 
revtting home ooner than he expected and finding me 
gone-—and calling up the police; and my wandering in 
about daylight with my slippers worn through. I made 
up a stor if the worst happened—about having had an 
ittack of k of memory, coming to myself seven miles 
rom town and walking in 

There was no sign of Ferd. The puddlers’ picnic was 


noisier than ever; they had brought a phonograph, too, and 


When I had waited for what seemed half the night I 
ot frightened about Ferd. He had said it was a good way 


is drowned 





to go; and if he \ and Ida really fond of him, 


and welcome to him so far as I was concerned—it was 
all up with me Day would loathe the very sight of me 
I knew that. 

The grass looked snaky in the moonlight and I felt I was 
taking my life in my hands; but, somehow or other, with 
my hair pulled down by branches, and ankle-deep in mud 
every now and then, I got to the place where the two 

| 1 each other, end to end. 


islands faced There was not a sign 


i 
of Ferd 
| just sank down on the ground and hoped for death. 
There was no way out. Jane and the others would think 
we had the boat and could hire a machine or something to 
get to the city, and they would not give us another thought. 
Even if I hailed the puddlers and told them, they would 


never believe my story 


And, of course, there was poor 
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Ferd in the river mud—sure to float in and spoil any story 
I could make up about loss of memory. 

It was when I had reached that point that pandemonium 
broke loose on the other island. I could hear shouting 
men and women together—and, in a pause, the frantic 
splashing of oars. The next moment a boat appeared round 
the corner of the island, with Ferd rowing like mad, and a 
perfect pandemonium from the shore. He had stolen their 
boat and they had found it out. I was almost crazy. I 
waded out to my knees and called to him; and he saw me. 
There was no other boat after him yet, but some one was 
yelling to follow him. 

Ferd was rather steadied by the excitement, I think. He 
reached over and dragged me in without a word, and the 
next instant we were pulling for the shore in the moonlight, 
with the entire puddlers’ picnic on their bank, saying awful 
things to us. 

That was not all though. One of the men had got into 
their other boat and was coming after us. He could row 
too; I screeched to Ferd to hurry—hurry! And I kept turn- 
ing round to see whether he was gaining. That was how 
I discovered why they were so wrought up. There were 
two dozen quart bottles of champagne in the stern of 
that boat! We were carrying off the picnic! I told Ferd. 
“Throw it overboard!” he said. ‘It'll lighten the boat.” 
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So I did, basket after basket; and, whether it lightened 
the boat or not, we drew ahead. Ferd rowed like a demon. 
In the moonlight his face was white and set, with the 
queerest expression. 

We struck the shore with a bump that sent me on my 
knees, but Ferd grabbed my hand and jerked me out. 

““Nowrun— if youeverran in your life!’ he said. “‘ Make 
for that grove over there, and bend over. The bushes will 
hide us.” 

“I can't,” I panted after a minute. “And why should 
I, Ferd? He's got his old boat by this time ——” 

“Run!” gasped Ferd. And I ran. 

We crouched down in the grove. My teeth were chatter- 
ing, but I was nothing to Ferd. He was pallid. Thepuddler 
landed just then. We heard him throw his oars into the 
boat and drag it up on the beach, and I knew he was 
examining the other boat and finding that the wine was 
gone. We could hear him breathing hard, and he even 
made a start toward us, beating the bushes with an oar. 
He was in a red fury, muttering to himself in the most 
horrible manner. I had been in Ferd’s mill once or twice, 
and I remembered the enormous shoulders the men had, 
and how they simply toyed with steel rails; and I was 
paralyzed. A puddler turned Berserk! 

He gave it up just in time, however, and started back for 
the boat. I could see him moving about—a huge creature 
in white flannels. And he seemed to have cut himself on a 
branch or something, for he was tying a handkerchief round 
his forehead. 
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We dared not move until he had started back and was 
safely out from shore. Ferd’s voice had lost its strained 
quality and he looked a little less like death. We could 
hear the picnic party calling to the man in the boat about 
the wine, and his calling back that we had got away with it 
but for some of them to come over and they could beat the 
bushes. They couldn’t come, of til he took the 
boat back. 

“We've got to get out of here, Fan,” Ferd said. 
minutes the whole shooting match will be here. Can you 
run any more?” 

**Not a foot 
at the island.” 

Ferd groaned 

“They'll have us up for stealing champagne!” he said 
*“*T suppose you can v : 

“T can limp along, I dare say.”’ I was wet and cold, ar 
horribly miserable. ‘‘ Don’t let me detain you. They 
arrest me for stealing their wine. You did that.” 

He turned to me suddenly. 

“Fan,” he said solemnly, “don’t ask me 
must get out of here quick. Must! If you can’ 
Now come on!” 

There were no houses in sight. The trolley line ends 
there, and I thinkit is a picnic grove. He took my 
dragged me along. I lost my other slip- 
per, but he paid no attent when I 
told him of it; and just when I was about 
to sink down and die we reached a road 

“Now,” said Ferd, “they came 
something—machines probably—for 
the y'll have to get back, and there ars 
Ah, there they are 
There were two mac 





course, un 


I’m all in. And I lost a shoe in the water 








hand and 








no more cars. 





nes. I grit 
Ferd’s arm and held him back de 
ately. 

“The chauffeurs?” I gasped. 

“There aren’t any probably. Th: 
millmen drive their own cars.” 

Even then I was not satisfied. Ws 
were loping down the road toward thi 
Ferd sloshing, rather, wit! 
each step; and we could hear loud call 


ing from the islands and the banging 





machines 


of oars in oarlocks. 


“*F-Ferd,” I managed tosay, “‘ c- 





you —drive—a—car?” 
“Why, you can, can’t you?” 
‘I—e-can—d-drive—my—own car. 


I d-don’t—know about 
“They’re all alike. 


are the same.’ 





“T don’t know anythir 
principles,”’ I said despairingly. “‘ And 
I won't touch a strange machine.” 
said Ferd sulkily 
**We'll make a deuce of a stir—arrested 


here for stealing a « 





“Oh, very well!” 


ase of champagne; 

but never mind. It’ll blow over.” 
“We can tell the whole story om 
“Wec: 


can’t tell on J 


not!” hesaid gloomily. “‘We 
and Annette ar 
ave to take our med 


icine—that’s all. We needn’t give our 








own names—that’s one thing. 

I was perfectly crazed with fright 
and exhaustion. I leaned up against a 
fence. And I remembered the time 
Lilly Slater asked Ollie Haynes to see 
her off to Chicago, her husband being out of town; and 
how Ollie was carried two hundred miles before the old 
train would stop to let him off; and how Harry never be- 
lieved the story and was off shooting big game at that 
minute; and Lilly getting gray over her ears as a result 
and not even going out to lunch with anybody for fear 
there were detectives watching her. 


And, compared with Day, Harry Slater was an angel 


of mildness. 

The boat was almost across by that time and Ferd was 
wringing the ends of his trousers. A sort of frenzy seize 
me. It seemed to me it would be better to be found 
crushed under a strange car than to be arrested for stealing 
champagne. I started on, rather tottery. 

‘I'll try it, Ferd,” I said. “I think we'll be killed; but 
come on!” 

For once luck was with us. It was a car like the roadster 
I drive. I almost cried for joy. I leaped in and pressed th 
starter, and the purr of the engine was joyous—absclutely. 
I let in the clutch and the darling slid along without a jerk 
We were saved! I could drive that car. I snapped the 
gear lever forward into high and the six cylinders leaped to 
our salvation. We were off, with the white road ahead; 
and the puddlers were only beaching their boat. Ferd sat 
half turned and watched for pursuit. 

“They'll search the bushes first,”’ he said. “‘They’ll not 
think of the machines for a few minutes. We can hit it up 
along the highway for four or five miles; then we’d better 


Continued on Page 45 
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as yet trust me with cases 
nvolving much property; 


I knew that and I did not 
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riminai element, aS soon 
is 1 began to prove my 


ompetence,snowed aa 













hort shoulder punch that 
ent him on his back. As he 
rose I hit him again— how and 


nere I do not kno - but | 






left him down and out. 
| walked back to the court- 
with my face bleeding 


cratch I had 


eded m« During 
Judge G ett 

‘ } me int 
0 he 1 I 
tive had a nt 


Yes, judge,” said I, “and it’ 


very much.” 


Fights,” said the judge 
tobe regretted—officiall 

l vately I’m glad y 1 did it 
rhe incident yuld te 

t people on.” 

Let me say here t t Judge 
illett never it his personal 

idness affect his judgment 
‘ the bench. | nything he 


bent backward. Also I hold no 
sentment against my assailant. Sober, he was agentleman. 
I broke loose once again; and that incident I shall regret 
my dying day! I had been defending a great many 
otleggers—our Southwestern slang for illicit whisky 
pediers. I disliked the existing method of enforcing liquor 
iW es pec iall the nefarious Spy sy tem. I he feel ng 
between me and the prosecutor had grown pretty | 
brief of a notorious bootlegger, who 


operated openly and, a every one believed, unde r 


ifticial protection. The prosecutor had for his chief wit 


t an ex-convict from Texas, whom they used habitu ally 


p | interviewed this man; he admitted he had ofter 
I made him 


ad innocent people. swear to this on the 


The prosecution was forced to turn against its witnes 


When he ro to address the jury the chief representative 
the prosec ym WwW i white heat of anger. He scored 
he spy from Texas as a perjurer before he touched on the 


¢ 


n general All of them, he said, 





the same tooting all were a menace to societ 
0 gy ostensibly at othe e hit me yet hed t ) 
ve that, tho igh every one Knew what he meant | 
ot clair he protect n of the court. 

I the time | began my addre 1 had forgotten 1 
ermination to ignore such insults. I turned to the j \ 
| iid ‘ d on the table 1 told of ‘my « nal 

' t m ' ol entence rn) efo I told of the 
ilts | had endured from the bar of Oklahoma. I went 
‘ to say that | had le behind me in jail a lot of petty 
eves with more character and honesty than a number 
licia now standing in that very co troom. l pointed 
rer to the objects of my reference 
You know that i ‘ hite ered ¢ ! I 
} 
Ihe who had bee tting as t h paralyzed 
med wnt gavel at tl | { 
lwo mit chil lage as that! nh ud 
You'll have to permit it!” said 1. “This is one time 
I'm going to be heard—if 1 go back to the penitent 
Chen | went through the court, muckraking m ‘ 
1 did not spare even the juror I laid bare old 


fenses about which every one in Lawton knew and no one 


| dared whisper publicly. A minor court official stepped 
i t b me 
tay whe yuu are!’’ I said. ‘You're a bribetaker 





if!” He froze in his tracks a though I had pulled a 


Meeting Snubs and Slights 


t that neither the court nor the officials tried to stop 





inished my speech, turned, and left the courtroom 
» given anything I 
though all | said was true to 
expected to be disbarred; 
in this as well as 








Half an hour afterward I would hav 
yned to undo tnat speech 
e best of my belief. I almost 
no one ok action. There was } ty 

le il i ‘ pe ct 
Let me not convey the impression that every member of 
the bar jabbed me with my old record. Several of the most 
eminent, even in the heat of a stiff fight, would handle 


delicatel) any reierence to ex-convicts; yet the one thing 
that hurt me most during my active days at Lawton was 

constantly recurring episode of court routine. The bar 
would be sitting quietly, listening to the impaneling of 


urors. The judge, as by law required, would ask each 
iror if he had ever served a term in the penitentiary. 
lhe same thing always happene 1 two or three lawyers 


ially lesser lights, would glance at the court and then at 





I Ducked Just in Time to Avoid a Heavy Biow 


me, and give a smile or a nudge. Probably they thought I 
did not see them; but very little in human expression goes 
past an ex-convict. I remembered those sneers; and when 
| opposed the culprits in court I would lash them down the 
like runaway slaves. 

On the social side of life I was less mortified—perhaps 
because I gave litt!e opportunity for slights. I have never 


cared much for so-called society. Life has been so exciting 


line 


with me that purely social pleasures seem tame at best. 


From the first I nailed my colors to the mast, as I 





resolved to do when Bart and I discussed my comeback in 
the Ohio penitentiary My old acquaintances knew the 
+} 


worst. Whenever I had more than a passing talk with a 
new man I managed to tell him that I had been an outlaw 





In some cases this has produced an awful shock; but I 
wanted my new acquaintance to know the worst. It gave 
him his choice between seeking and avoiding me. Let me 
at nine men out of ten to whom I made this frank 
idmission renewed the acquaintance. Of all the disgraces 


I know none would sting me more deeply than to have 





ome man say: “ That fellow Jennings has imposed on me. 
I have learned that he is an ex-convict!” 

I bent backward in my pride. If I was ostracized in 
Lawton society it was a voluntary ostracism. As time 
went on and I worked up in the law a few people of stand- 
ing invited Mrs. Jennings and me to their houses. | 
always found a way to refuse without giving offense. 
Probably these people sought me as they would seek any 
one else; but at the time ! attributed the action to curios- 
ity or charity—either I felt they wanted to thrill their 
friends by exhibiting a bandit, or they hoped to show me 
that I was not such an outcast after all. There came later 
a few such invitations that I could not afford to refuse. 
Those occasions I never enjoyed. I felt, somehow, that I 


on hospitality; and I took care not to repeat 





Vas Imposing 
the experience, 


lo expose my own prison record has become as much a 








habit with me as shaking hands or saying good morning! 
Yet even now I dislike to have any one else make the first 
reference. In my early days of freedom an acquaintance 
or friend would sometimes introduce me as Al Jenning 


the notorious train robber. No one ever knew how dee ply 
this sank into my soul. I felt at times that it was a pun- 
ishment worse than the Fort Leavenworth penitentiary. 
The feeling is illogical—I grant that; but I have never 
conquered it. 

Yet very gradually Maud and I became acquainted in 
one way or another with a number of charming and con- 
I began to 
Before we left Lawton we had a circle 


genial people who had no social pretensions. 
visit their houses. 
of real friends— not mere acquaintances. 

All this time the desire for rehabilitation inspired my 
Under the curious circumstances a restoration to 
citizenship would scarcely have helped my law practice; 
but I felt about the matter as many noble and advanced 
women feel about the franchise. They may have no 
practical use for it, but not to have it constitutes a brand 
of inferiority. I dreamed of still another advance. When, 
by election or appointment, I should represent the people 
of Oklahoma in some official capacity, I could feel that I 
had completed my rehabilitation. 

As things turned out I came near taking the second step 
before the first. Oklahoma Territory stood on the verge of 
statehood; the people were electing delegates to a consti- 
tutional convention. They had cut our county into two 
districts. Living a mile and a half from Lawton, on a rural 
route, | was in the Southern District, whereas the city lay 


actions. 
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in the Northern. On one of 
those sudden impulses by 
which I have taken most of the 
turns in my life, I determined 
to run for delegate to the con- 
vention. I had no hope of 
election—I was not even suré 
whether I could legally hold 
such an office; but the cam- 
paign would prove whether an 
ex-convict could expect any- 
thing of the people and it 
would help my law practice 
I announced myself as a can- 
didate; no one objected. 

Court was in session just 
then and I had some difficult 
ceases in hand; I found time 
for only two or three speaking 
appointments. I opened at 
the town of Chattanooga, 
where all the candidates wer« 
to appear in one meeting. On 
the way to the hall I passed a 
saloon. The bartender, whom 
I had known during my 
whisky-selling days, asked me 
in to have a drink. To his 
disgust— he being an old-time 
saloon man—I took a soda. 

“T’m going to vote for you,” said the bartender; “but 
some of those candidates have been noratin’ round that 
you’re an ex-convict. How about it?” 

Then and there a plan that had been growing in my 
mind took definite form. I had gone down to Chatta- 
nooga, as a speaker sometimes will, with several lines of 
attack in mind. This reference at the very gates of th 
town to my old record determined what line to adopt. 

The rest of the candidates were local politicians—and 
with professional politicians I had always been unpopular 
They sat apart from me as though I were tainted. I found 
myself scheduled for the last speech—they hoped, I sup- 
pose, that the crowd would be going by the time I rose 
In the middle of the meeting some one started a call for 
Jennings. The rest took it up, and the chairman brought 
me forward. 

I introduced myself by saying that I wanted them to 
know me as I was. I had been a train robber. I had done 
time in two penitentiaries and I had started to retrieve the 
past. I hoped that some of the other candidates would be 


as fair with themselves as I had been with myself. 


A Square Deal at Frederick 


*“TAOR, gentlemen,”’ I said, “I left men in the penitentiary 
at Columbus who are better equipped by ability and 
} onesty to represent you before the constitutional conven- 
tion than half the candidates in this string. If these men 
object to the language I am using let them take it up now, 
and not slink through this district assassinating the char- 
acter of : trying to live down a criminal past.” 
When I had captured the crowd. Out of 
seventy votes cast from Chattanooga I got all but three. 
ext in Frederick, a town whose citizens held a 


f Ss 








strong logical objection to me. This was a prohibition 
center and I had been a whisky salesman. Furthermore, 


the townspeople wanted to divide the county, making 
Frederick the county-seat, and I opposed that plan. No 
Judge Alexander, a personal 
friend, but against me on the division question, told me 
that it would do no good to speak in Frederick. 
“Judge, I’m going to speak there if I have to get up ina 
I 


one would rent me a hall. 





wagon on the street,”’ I said. 

“In that case,”” replied Judge Alexander, “I'll introduce 
you. We're against you, but you'll get a fair shake in 
Frederick.’’ He borrowed a wagon from a farmer, mounted 
the cart-tail, gathered a crowd, and told them that he 
wished to present a competent and honest man, though a 
political opponent. 

The news that the outlaw was going to speak emptied 
the stores and houses; I drew almost the entire town. And 
I tore in as I had done at Chattanooga— put my own record 
before them and proceeded to assail other records. <A 
wealthy and prominent resident had been saying, to my 
certain knowledge, that no decent man would vote for an 
ex-convict. I had been acquainted with that man on the 
range; I knew that if he should receive a year in the peni- 
tentiary for every cow he had stolen he would serve two 
life terms. I said this to the crowd, giving names and 
places. I lost Frederick in the election by only fifteen votes. 

Now I saw that my campaign was going entirely too 
well. I did not want the job. I should probably have 
been seated without question. So many delegates more 
powerful than myself had records that would not bear 
investigation that no one would have dared to start any 
muckraking; but such an illegal proceeding might rise up 
in future to reproach me. I had a close call. In spite of 
my virtual withdrawal I lost, as I remember now, by only 
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eight votes. This whirl at politics was a milestone in my rs whose names I have forgotten. We smoked a while isi ne enforcing it tend, even if the ire home te 
progress toward rehabilitation. I learned that the people i had a round of drink I remember, in the light of ecome ised and oversevere. If the aver e ar 
will stand by an honest man who confesses his sins. recent events, that the pres nly mine ater l f ‘ goa t a 
My citizenship came soon afterward. When Jack Aber- before we proceeded to the I Room, stopping ‘ in as t rox y go to acg 
nathy made his campaign for appointment as United way to meet Mr. Roosev e and daughter. 17 Miscarriage ‘ ‘ 1 us 
States marshal for the Western District of Oklahoma | president made a great lecture t gu eng g free I v, as few ef! 
y acted as his adviser. He volunteered—out of friendship After the guests lef é " e « ‘ ge freque ‘ 
r and gratitude—to put my case before President Roosevelt. Roosevelts and a few mate fr is. I have be é ele ‘ eing pressed 
| We visited W ashington. Jack took me into the Cabinet ever since that convict t me anothe ! t ‘ t at ‘ ise. W eize the f t Ke 
: room, where many stood waiting for the president party from Mr. Rooseve« I ild like to support a ma ro ‘ ind ra throug ‘ 
“I’m glad to see you!”’ said Mr. Roosevelt when Jack like that—and not entir igh gratitude « ‘ ‘ g evidence. Ay ecu " ure ‘ 
introduced me. “I’ve heard a good deal of you. At Half of the shrinking f 1 the world, wl no« t uncem« ence will take tl ‘ 
r another time I want to have ata with you ? ever whol y overcome passe N m me ‘ u ‘ 
. I did not feel like ] oO 1 sliy received 1 cit I , , 
‘ “Mr. Preside ‘ e along wa I ma m cri case I ‘ é é g life ‘ t 
, ever have a chance t you ag $a Before I dismiss t ! y life I feel I must 1 t wledge the chargs \ he 
Mr. Roosevelt replied in his impulsive manner: little about the law as | 1 it | ’ 
‘Yes, that’s true; and I know what you're after. Your vy tell you that t er de L clic 
5 imends sa ou re ill ght Jac here indorses you iy i] He t rappear t t t re | 
} can trust hin What I want to know is whethe ou were done ong. Inthe ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ame ‘ 
’ guilty of the crime of which you were convicted.” tl this! I have ‘ ed ac ‘ I \ ‘ es jual 
& “No, sir,” I said. “I was charged with robbing the because his client was ¢ He was a who First there are fact tf - 
ee United States mail; but I didn’t do that.” tudied law late e. A e t La ended to be. 7 ure ‘ 
4 il Mr. Roosevelt's teeth clicked and he looked ferocious. asked for an att é Ihe er out « é re ‘ 
‘ L “You did t!”’ he said. “Weren't vou t ere atall?” He mended the ex ‘ | he 1 et ited ft 
} } thought—as Mark Hanna had thought—that I was “Then you're rea i the ex An Admirer of Mr. Bryan 
{ putting fort! lar talk about injured ence “Sure,” s the cattlh 


, “Yes, I was there,” I replied. “I held up the train, wanting you?” R ADDING the scores of the two games you get the ult 








: That r tinecti ta Tere s for ‘ ‘ yh er the he eS 
It’s the ffere € etwee! ew year ! | _— thie! He s« eU t | | ‘ iM ) me 
: I re d and it’s the truth who cleared | é ‘ l i the ‘ \ 
t's what I w i the pre it t t Ag t t ire gy per t t ell i hnorset nie 
, +} else?” fixing irors N , es t . ‘ . } i h the loo 
f s | a great deal els« St S the face ever act 1Ot I ‘ 
. * only time | ever c¢ ed of robber I asking you but handling ‘ ‘ 
> F to judge me vi I've done since I reformed yur client a ppea ‘ isp All tl é I su ‘ e re 
’ “I’m going to give you a pa est g your citiz of being overfris hese are diffe e on peopl I 1 after my campaig 
hip,” broke in Mr. Roosevelt abrupt vecause I knov matters. I believe é wyer dor ‘ the « tutional conve I found myself perps 
you won't violate my confidence, and be se I want to things at one period é et Xe ‘ ‘ ! I hate mo 
Y H help you to be a good bo} ind Make a man OT } irself,”’ Let me take: irder trial as at il example I ept ‘ 1} t re ea 
V cases where ‘ lef e ca I lL + ric mine act . it I be et P elf 
Movies at the White House circumstantial ey ce, how Goes a gu man escape? Being athe rth, I was brought up to believe ti 
| In nine cases out of t yuL © pe ired te mo ) pe ema ‘ t M4 i Democrat Af 
‘ LEFT Washington with the ned em ed docu- himself or his fr l The er who handles |} use I be, to do thinking Bryar peared I 
! ment that le me acitizen aga Duringourtalkwith and who knows him to be gu builds the defe be ed in hit I have seen the cou wing t 
Mr. Roosevelt some one spoke about Jack Abernat y's perjury; ict, It is an except ent j iwyer heli« l i rutla w he he made } first « r 
{ method of cat hing wolves with his bare hand Jack used who does not iggest a tew trir ning a 7 ‘ ‘ or ‘ the 
to jump them and hold down their lower jaws so they could I have de led é é I have defended g é ‘ t e Ohio Penit ary ( Va 
! not bite. The president had told this story and certain men who deserved no punishment because of lera alw t g Brya I n before I regained the rig} ) 
. | g a Nature-faker. tions you cannot introduce in court; and I have defended el ed uy th the Democrat not from heredit 
i re,”’ said Jack. and cleared men whom I never wanted to see again after it 
a ne,”’ replied the president I left the courtroom. \ tle chance meeting led me into the larger polit rf 
his is not so immoral as it sounds—at least, not tome. the state. We were approaching the primary stage of ou 
{ klahoma, A ernathy and I I have viewed the law of the land from both sides of the ‘ 1 < i governor. Lee ( ice, the machin 
inchers, dey marshals | li It is an imperfect institution. The men who make a man, and W. H. Murray were after the Democratic nomi 
nat I favor« 
{ picture operator, borrowed a eit e men, |! 


camping outfit from the War 




















| yu ed to se 
Department, and spent six Le e field. A 
weeks chasing wolves before Arh as man orig 1 } 
thecamera. After many fail- been cha i of t! 
\ ures we got some good films. Democratic T« oO Con 
' We took them back to Wash- I ot He id figured he 
' 1 and reported to the i gent in « t terr 
president. He ordered a t egislature whe , 
reen set up ont Senator Ben W ils« he ood 
, the East Room, ar between the px ns a 
gave a private exhibition grait Ro I eve na 
| *‘Marvelous!” said the not announced | elf; and 
Can’t vou show them here ‘ | it hu oO one asi 
tomorrow night? I'd like to him t ] 
te some friends.”” Jac A nadvert y icitora 








d I figured that this was peared in Lawt i ma 
going to be aspecial occasion, . acquaintance One « 
o we hired dress suits—but r we fell t i 
{ we were hardly prepared for R He held the s 
} what happened. As we stood ‘ asmyself. Itseemed 
. in the waiting room talking is ashame that no one sho 
; to Dr. Alexander Lambert, put forth a man so well fitts 
the president came bound- to be a candidate 
g in. ‘Why not start him ou 
“I’m going to describe elves?” I asked 
these pictures n yself!” he He fancied the idea a 
aid. “Come along and meet vere the game fore 
my friends!” knew it. Gathering a 
We entered the reception I ! ent Der r 
room; and it looked like a felt as we did. we if 
oyal stag party. There were etter to Ross, select ‘ 
almost the whole diplomatic tive committee | 
corps, rt of the Cabinet, of the state j ) ‘ 
two or three justices of the oursel ve the ne iy 
Supreme Court, Nicholas The moveme to 
Longworth, General Young, Everywhere peopk } 





Andrew Carnegie, theI talian 
historian Ferrari, and a few “You Know That is True, You White+Livered Curs!" candidates indorsed R 
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zed a mass meeting at Lawton and persuaded Ross 
us. Up to this time the politicians regarded the 
Ross movement as a joke; but after our meeting it gathered 
momentum like a snowball. We grew so dangerous that 
Governor Haskell was rushed to Lawton, where he made a 
speech tearing the hide off Ross. He held his meeting in 
That very night we got up a Ross rally. 
While the speaking was going on inside I read a telegram 
to a big overflow crowd. 


We organi 


to addr 





the afterhoon. 


By arrangement some of our supporters began to yell: 
Speech!"’ Others took it up; and I delivered an address 
recited facts about the Oklahoma political 
nachine that burned in like a branding iron ona nester calf. 
When I sat down the Ross boom was launched. Because 
there was no time to pick and choose, I became by the logic 


wherein | 


of circurnstances the secretary of the Ross campaign. 
However, we were late in beginning, while our opponents 
Moreover, as I shall 
how later, the laws of Oklahoma are badly framed. 
They ran as they have done since 
and are 


had been building fences for years. 


things in that election 
preparing to do, I think, at the next general 

election And Ross lost. 
Vhen the campaign was finished the governor sent for 
It appeared that 
With that end 
he offered me a state position. 


me without preliminary announcement. 

he was eager to conciliate the Ross forces 
He was 
expecting the resignation of the state enforcement attor- 


in view, I suppose, 
ney — the official who prosecutes the violations of our liquor 
When said, I might 
have the place. It carried a salary of only five thousand 
dollars a year. I was making much more than that in the 
I could live on the 
And it would be the complete rehabilitation of 
which I had dreamed so long! 


fll 


T TEN o'clock the following 
telephone bell 


rang and a visitor was an- 


laws the resignation occurred, he 


law; but, having no social ambitions, 
salary 


I accepted the offer at once. 





morning my 
nounced. I did not catch the name given me, and 
it was only when I opened the door to him in re- 
sponse to his ring that I recognized Mr. Cullen. In 
morning clothes, which consisted in his case of a blue 
serge suit that needed brushing and a bowler hat of 
extinct shape, he seemed to me, if possible, a little 
more objectionable than I had found him the previous 
night. He presented himself, however, in a wholly 
non-aggressive spirit 

“Mr. Walmsley,” he said, as he took the chair to 
which I motioned him, “I have called to see you very 
largely in your own interests,” 

i murmured something to the effect that I was 
extremely obliged. 

‘l have made inquiries concerning you,” he went 
on, “and I find that you not only have a blameless 
record but that you are possessed of considerable 


means, and that you belong to a highly esteemed 


county family 

‘And what of it, Mr. Cullen?” I asked. 

This,” he answered, “that I feel it my duty to 
warn you against the companions with whom you 
pent. a portion of last evening.” 

“You mean Mr. and Miss Parker?” 
‘Il mean Mr. and Miss Parker 
“ Are 


this y‘ 


you making any definite charges against 
ung lady and gentleman?” I inquired after 
4 moment’s pause 

‘Very definite charges indeed!" he replied. “I 
warn you, Mr. Walmsley, that this man and his 
daughter are in bad repute with us, and to be seen 
associating with them is to bring yourself under police 

irveillance. We had a special warning when they 

iiled from New York, and since their arrival in 
London the y have already been concerned in two or 
three very shady transactions.” 

If they break. the law,” | inquired, ““why do you 

not arrest them?’ 

** Because I have had bad luck 
Mr. Cullen declared firmly. “I am perfectly con- 
that this Mr. Parker, as he calls himself, has been 
financing one of the greatest artists in banknote counterfeits 
ever known to the police. Lam perfectly convinced that Mr. 
Parker left this young man in Adam Street last night, with 
a packet of notes upon his person for which he had just 
paid two hundred pounds, and if I could have arrested him 
then the game would have been up. He dodged me by going 
into the Cecil, leaving by the back way and coming through 
the Savoy; but I picked him up again within two minutes 
of his reaching Stephano’s. 

“Obviously with your collusion 
but there the facts are 


rotten bad luck! 


Vincead 


you'll pardon me, sir, 
he was seated at your table as 


I 


In preparation I closed my practice at Lawton, gave up 
our little house and home acre in the suburbs, and moved 
to the city of Oklahoma—the capital. I acted too impul- 
sively—-as I often do. The incumbent did not resign after 
all. However I had been wanting a chance to practice in 
the capital; so I formed the firm of Jennings & Ross, hired 
offices in the State Bank Building, and set out to acquire a 
new and wider practice. 

It was almost like starting the fight again. My peniten- 
tiary record, which I had lived down and half forgotten at 
Lawton, stared me in the face at every turn. The bar of the 
capital appeared solid against me; it 
against almost every newcomer. I never saw a place where 
law practice went so much by favor and so little by merit. 

A year’s residence in the city of Oklahoma gave me a 
chance to study the business of our state government at 
first hand, and to confirm what I had hitherto suspected 
about the politicians who ruled us. In one way of speak- 
ing Oklahoma is the newest state of all. Those admitted 
later have a much longer territorial history. We came 
together as strangers during the few years after 1889. 
Under such circumstances bluffs and crooks are quickest 
to put themselves forward for public office. The state is 
still paying for its early mistakes in men. 

As I look at it, there are two stages in public graft: In 
the first, officials pick and steal from the emoluments of 
their offices; in the second, they tie up with the corpora- 
tions. We still lived in the first stage, though I saw signs 
here and there that we were passing on to the second. 
However the political machines in both parties were fully 
organized; and, as usual, they worked together between 
elections to keep the graft. 

With most Oklahomans I believe that our state is nat- 
urally about the richest of all. I take pride with the rest 


was solid, in fact, 


ZLUSTRATED BrY 





“You Know it's Torture for Me to Think of You in Trouble — 


Perhaps in Disgrace" 

though in the middle of a dinner. I had him searched, but 
there wasn’t a thing on him. I am not going to ask you 
what he did with the notes he had—whether he palmed 
them off on you or not—but I will simply say that between 
the time of his entering Stephano’s and the time of my 
searching him he got rid of a thousand pounds’ worth of 
counterfeit notes.” 


“Sounds very clever of him!" I remarked. “How do 


you know that he didn’t get rid of them to some one in 
either the Cecil or the Savoy?” 

“ Because,"’ Mr. Cullen explained, “‘he was followed by 
one of my men through both places and not lost sight of 
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that the city of Oklahoma, founded less than twenty-five 
years ago, has grown faster than any other city in the 
Union; but those very resources and that very growth con- 
stituted a danger and a cause for immediate action. If we 
did not check the politicians, I felt, the people would wake 
some day—as California did 
up by the corporations. 
Gradually my mind settled upon 
county attorney at the city of Oklahoma. 
system that 


to find their resources sewed 


one importar t office 
By our legal 


criminal as 
It is within his power to prosecute every 
I thought of his chance to 
clean up Oklahoma and wished that I had it; but I did 


official represents the people in 
well as civil cases. 


malfeasance in state offices. 


not yet make the wish concrete. 
As I started for my office one morning in 

Alexander, boss of the Democratic machine, 

in his automobile and picked me up. 


we began discussing the Democratic candidates for 


1912, Bill 
came along 
An election was com- 





the primaries. Some remark of his 


I have now forgotten 


what—stung me a little; and out of my irritation came a 
, 





sudden atior 
I LIE VE I'll a ou e my self or 
ulf round his seat and almost ran his 
irt 
ool!” he said “You couldn't be el ed! 
I’m asking your permission to run,”’ I said, 
off the track.” 
lected!” he said. “* You have beer 
the ol homa only a little more than a year 
t makes no difference,”’ said I. ‘‘ Let aman go after 
the system here in Oklahoma— and the people would listen 
if the checks were still on his baggage! I’m ¢ ligible under 
the law Continued on Page 29 


AMIABILE CIIAURILAT AUN 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENTTEIM 00 ie ii set Stephane! 


fora single second y u see I made 

and I was on the other side of the 

Strand, but I had left a man in case he went the other 

way. It 
Ly. 


ell you he was under the strictest surveillance 
he whole time, except during the few minutes I 





might almost say seconds—when he disappeared in 


he restaurant.”’ 





Anything else against him?” I asked. 

‘I am not inclined,” Mr. Cullen continued slowly, 
to mention specifically the various cases that have 
me under my notice and in which I believe him to 
be concerned; but, among other things, he is a fre- 


a 






quenter of half the gambling houses in London and 
tout for their owners. Trouble follows wherever 

But, Mr. Walmsley, mark my words! I am 

not a man given to idle speech and I assure you that 
perhaps within a few days 

, and the young lady too! You 

xed up in this sort of business, sir. 

They'll 


bring you, too, under suspicion.” 


he goes. 


within a few weeks 

I shall have him; aye 
don’t want to be m 
I am here to give you the advice to sheer off! 


» and stood on the hearthrug with 





said, “‘it is, of course, very kind 
of you to come to me in this disinterested manner. 
You don’t seem to have anything to gain by it, so I 
will accept your attitude as being a bona-fide one. 
I will, if I may, be equally 
both Mr. Par 
first time 

“Then that dinner was a plant!’’ Mr. Cullen in- 
terrupted swiftly. “I knew it!” 

1 ignored the interruption. 

“For the first time,” I repeated; “‘and I find them 
both most delightful companions. As to how far our 


acquaintance may progress, that is entirely a matter 





frank with you. I met 
night for the 





ser and his daughter last 





for chance to decide. You have doubtless come here 
with very good motives, but I see no reason why | 
should accept your statements concerning Mr. Parker 
You understand? 
is that you are mistaken. Until I have proved them 

to be other than they represent themselves to be,”’ 

I added with infinite subtlety 
pleasure from their society.” 
Mr. Cullen rose at once to his feet. 
“My warning has been given, s 


and his daughter. My suggestion 


, “I shall continue to derive 


r,” he said. “It only 
remains for me now to wish you good morning, and to assure 
you most regretfully that your name will be added to those 
whom Scotland Yard thinks it well to watch and that 
your movements from place to place will be noted.” 

“TI trust that Scotland Yard will benefit,” I replied 
politely, and showed him out. 

At half past ten I rang up 3771A Gerrard. The telephone 


, 
was answered almost immediately by a man, apparently 
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aservant. I inquired for Mr. Parker and in a moment or sort of thing, you know; and over here, living under a sort wants. I t te w to answer you. I have never 
two I heard his voice at the telep! one. of cloud, as it were, one can’t risk making ma rie ~ ym ar ‘ ~ ging ever bee my lit | 

“This is Jose ph H. Parker speaking. Who are you?’ It wasa very good opening lor me and 1 took adva ge ‘ yer ‘ t \ Eve nes a ie that 

*T am Paul Walmsle; You told me I might ring up of it. way toc Make e } 1 of I've let her go a 
between ten and eleven.” “Why do yt 1 choose to live under a « id, Mr. Parker witt ] respectal i 

“Sure!’’ was the prompt repl) My dear fellow, I am _ I asked. t I'r lering whether it's y 
delighted to hear from you. None the worse for our littk “My dear replied earnest I alto- ¢ ig 
adventure last night, I hop gether choose. e been frank with you. It’s n ‘ As wife I bega 

“Not in the least,” I assured him. “On the contrary I ‘If it were only a question of money l beg O ‘ g ‘ right to start wit! 
am looking forward to another.” tentatively. terrupts it there are other things,” he adds 

“You shall have one,” was the delighted answer. “A question of money!”’ Mr. Parker interrupted I rning a littl ‘ ea lox g me th ace 
about What isit, Eve? Excuse me for one everything a questi fr ‘ Say, what do | ‘ ‘ t as you thougl She 
Mr. Walmsley.” exactly?” hig) é eature Eve. She loves the 

Mr. Parker was apparently dragged away from the tele- “I mean that I admire your daughter, sir—I admire he mu and the rattle of I can’t fancy her in one 
phone. I waited impatiently. He returned ina momentor immensely,” I told him. “If she’d have me I'd marry he those out-of-the-w God-forsaken little mudholes vou 
two. His voice sounded as though he were alittle irritated. tomorrow. I am not what you would call a wealthy ma Eng village, sitting an « Victorian drawing 

“Sorry,” hesaid. “‘I wasgoingtomakealittlesuggestion but I have enough money for all reasonable purposé om a e afternoon, wa g for the vicar's wife to come 
to you for this evening, but my dat r te aking . before ‘ 
here doesn’t fall with it They will e r er t mer with a imbrella 
their own way —these girls.’ ' | ost 

It’svery disappointing!’’ Isaid. “Don’t “Then That \ een reading Jane Auster 
1 think you could | ail on her?” oinner told hi: 
‘Look here!”’ Mr. Par er continued. Was a Ptant? *Ne er ne ard ol her, ne replied 
meet accidentally oe oe ® I once— but never mind. Just 
1 talk Eve round ? et t to yurself for a bit my boy ] 
» Step ‘ yme to any arrangement there are 
dinner at about seven-thirt tw gs we've got on that we mig! 
\ 1 Set us thers \ 1 ca ome over and et are We'll th K this over . 
join us,” yy unt this eveni . 

“Thank you ve much,”’ I replied He bustled away then, evidently anxiou 
heartily. ‘“‘By the by, I suppose you to escape any further conversation. I wer 
couldn't tell me your a idress? I should out my business, which consisted of 
like to send Miss Parker some flowers.” te lawyer's and a couple of rubber 

Mr. Parker obviously hesitated. e at my club before dinner 

“Better not,” he decided regre tfully ~ At half t seven precisely I stro 
“not this morning, at any rate. Eve is a Stephane I had scarcely taker 
bit peculiar; and if you come into our little e before Mr. Parker and Eve entered ry 
scheme and it goes wrong the less you know ( trary to his usual custom Mr. Parker 
of us the better. pee you later!” is wearing a dress coat, white waistcoat 

I did see Mr. Parker later, but not q 1 white tie; and Eve looked exquisit« 
so late as the time appointed. He was ‘ w-necked gown of white silk. Mr 
the American bar at the Milan when | Parker, according to his promise, at e 
looked there j ist before | cheon and beckoned me over 
was talking to two of the most ferocious My dear boy,” he said, “I insist upo 
and objectionable-looking ruffians I had hat you sit down and dine with us 
ever seen in my life. He glanced me Last night I dined with you. To be litera 
blandly, but without any sign of recogni I ate off your plate. Tonight I return the 
tion, save that I fancied I caught the compliment 
slightest twitch of his left eyebrow. I took I had no idea of refusing, but I was 
the hint and did not join him. My reward g Eve with some anxiety. Her 
came presently; for, after leaving the room le seemed alittle negative. Hows 
with his two acquaintances, Mr. Parker é ed me pleasantly. 
trolled back again, and coming straight Well he asked, “is your conscier 

ver to me clay ped me on the shoulder. 4 ung to prick yet ? 

“This is ca} tal!’’ he exclaimed. “‘ We My conscience,” I re plied, “‘is about as 
r maginary a thing as my early-Victoria 

I assured hin drawing room. I can assure you I ha 
side e most profound admiration for yo 
ct g the sice ner I think he is one of the clevere 

is chin, “have you y obye me l ever met.” 
t of a scrap?’ : } ! eemed a little taken aback. M 
Not the slightest I replied wt | felt quite sure, was convincing 
Miss Parker is out o . Ul course, she remarked, “itis possil 
Cro 1 bo) !” Mr. Parker pronounced | have formed a wrong idea of |} nglishme 
‘Yes; we'll kee her out of it, all mght I have met only one or two.” 
I shall count on you the Just keey Mr. Parker wa aggered. Hest ed } I sh l t highly probable,”’ I agreed Wi 
We'll talk it over at dinnert me y ) » ce orar yn t i hse t | wa ner . ol i « re 4 t t gnt ] ill t ire 
lly and I'll call you 01 y thet lowering his takes n bre hawa e ex et | t at any rate 
his Voice “‘did y u see two tellow : understand exa¢ wi She st ner ead 

I saw them!” 1 confessed. “ They “It means I told | I tr I'll r U Not tonigl l am afraid 
noticeable.” settlement up your daughte 1 give 1 ¢ gh to Mr. Parker h the menu ront of hir as | 

Mr. Parker came a little nearer to me He accentuated live on.” A the Ww te ia ‘ hite t dr ed 
his words by beating on the palm of his left hand with two He looked first ea t the carpet. He be é 

gers of his right. to whistle softly. Why not Ar 1 going t Cares 
\bsolutely, my dear Walmsle two of the most ““And they always 1 me he murmured under lo the ope 

u rated and despe rate ruffians on either continent! breath, “that 7 1 Brit er vere ) ! Why yu “You love r I aske 
hey looked it,’”’ I agreed heartily know nothing about us at all except what I've told you She leaned a e toward me. Her} hed 

“Their record,”” Mr. Parker continued—‘“their police and goodness knows tl t i of a re nendation! 1 heek as she ered 
record, I mean—is one of the most wonderful things ever Besides I may not have t 1 half! We e jews 

ut on paper. The marvelous thing is how, even for a few “T am willing to take my r I dk ed I sin I flatter myse I t ‘ e! ed 
ites, they should be out of prison! Did you notice the don’t care. Once ina etime a man has that feeling fora No e the pera! I re Ke y 

one with the cast in his ey« woman. If he is wise he goes: onit. Ihave never had _ do wellt ttl 
ld I admitted. it before and I em not go g i » let go I feel that if I do rr t el nh ‘ t 
They used to call him Angel Jake Mr. Parker I may regret it all my life. I t want any other wor for a mome I he laughed soft 
ceeded confident He was sentenced to death in this world except your daughter, and what I possess i Iw pe é ‘ he 
once for shooting a policeman, but there was some tech- life worth having I am willing to give her Wi ‘ ‘ have 
I ality he was tried in the wrong court so he got off.”’ Mr. Parker sat for se moments r suence she heid it it toward me 
A very interesting acquaintance,” I remarked with I could not make out what his mood was. He seemed Imitat rtunate she sighe They 1 
utterly wasted sarcasm neither unduly depressed nor elated. He was obviou lox er é the n’t feel like the real thing 
The re fairly up to their necks ir trouble, both of puzzled, however puz i to yw precisely what to dao Wi l g the opera th | or ore eal 
them, on the other side,”’ Mr. Parker declared wit or what to Say. He sat I i of the divan wit! Because ere ire i t ‘ here ‘ 
relish; “‘and they're kind o’ looking for it here.” one thumb in his waistcoat pocket and the other hand iT she re ‘ You see we happen to} hor 

I took him by the arm and led him out of the barintoa upon the table. His round face was innocent of smile re going to sit ne ‘ 
retired corner of the smoking room. We sat upon adivan frown. Yet I knew he was taking what I had said serious! Anyhow I think I shall g I decided I 
and had the room almost to ourselves. though for some reason or other it did not seem to give ible to come and talk to you between the acts at ar ‘ 

“How is Miss Parker this morning?” I asked. him unqualified pleasure. Mr. Parker, having finished giving his orde , 

“Fine!” her father replied. “TI told her about the “Well, well!” he said at last “You've spoke n up Uke tne 0 ersatior and we dined together te nee 
flowers and it made her quite homesick. Girls miss that a man, any way—and like a man who knows wi I For ed ted America the eem ‘ gnorant of 
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English life, and I was not surprised to hear that it was their 
first visit to Europe. They listened with interest to a great 
deal that I told them. It was only as we were preparing 
to leave the place that I asked Mr. Parker a definite 
q 1estion. 

“Tell me,” I whispered, “‘have you really any plans for 
tonight i 

He nodded. “Sure! Weare in luck just now. There’s 
nothing like backing it.” 

“Are those fellows I saw you with this morning at the 





He patted me on the back. 
That little affair is off for tonight at any rate. 
we are very anxious to meet is going to the opera. The 


little girl wants a pearl necklace. Well, we shall see!” 


A lady 


‘You've thought over what I said? Have you men- 


tioned it to her?” 

‘Only kind of hinted at it. It’s no good putting it too 
She’s got the bit between her teeth and 
she'll need to be humored.” 


Eve had gone to fetch her cloak and we were alone out- 


straight to 


I looked at him steadfastly—he was so very 
pink and white, so very cheerful, so utterly optimistic! 
“You've never seen the inside of an English prison, 
have you, Mr. Parker?” 
He stared at me blankly. 
“T am not thinking about you or myself,” I went on. 
and sweet! She looks like a child who has 
They 


ide the door. 


I asked. 


**She’s so dainty 
never known an hour of rough usage in her life. 
wouldn't leave her much of that, you know.” 

I had certait i} 
time. Mr. Parker’s smooth forehead was wrinkled; his 
j 


succeeded in making an impression this 


face was ciloude 


‘You are right, Mr. Walmsley,” he admitted. ‘I 
wish—I wish she would listen to reason. We'll have a 
talk together —the three of us—soon. You've no idea how 


She doesn't know fear—can’t realize dan 


It will only set her against 


difficult it is 
yer Hush! He e she comes. 
you if she thinks you are trying to influence me behind 
her | ack, . 

Mr. Parker's car was waiting and we drove together to 
Covent Garden. I left them in the vestibule and went to 
call on some of my friends. My sister had a box in the 
econd tier and I was fortunate enough to find her there 
and alone with her husband. Almost directly underneath 
us in the stalls Mr. Parker and Eve were sitting; and next 
Mr. Parker was a woman wearing a pearl necklace. | 
She raised her lorgnette and 
looked over the side of the box. 
she told me. “ Her husband is a South 
African millionaire.” 

“* Are those real pearls she is wearing?” I inquired. 

“My dear Paul,”’ she laughed, “why not? Her hus- 
band is enormously wealthy and they say that her jewels 
are wonderful. Unlike so many of those people, she really 
does select very fine stones, independent of size. Those 
pearls she is wearing now, for instance, are quite small, 
but their luster is exquisite. What an extraordinary fat 
and what a pretty girl!” 

“ Americans,”’ I remarked. 

“They look it,” she agreed. “‘Quite the Gibson type of 

girl, ien’t she?” 
I'he curtain went up and we turned our attention to the 
As a rule I find music soothing; but that nig!+ 
proved an exception—perhaps because my moderately 
well-ordered life had crumbled into pieces; because I was 
conscious of a new and overmastering passion—the music 
appealed to me in an altogether different way. My enjoy- 
ment was no longer impersonal—a matter of the brain and 
the judgment. I felt the excitement of it throbbing in my 
The gloomy, half-lit auditorium seemed full of 
I felt in real and actual touch with the 
great things that throbbed beneath. I was no longer an 
alooker-on. I had become a participator. 

The hours passed as though in a dream. I talked to my 
sister and her husband, and exchanged the usual gossip 
I even paid a call or two on my own 
account; but I have no recollection of whom I went to see 
or what we talked about. I had no chance to visit either 
Mr. Parker or Eve, for neither of them left their places 
and they were in the middle of arow; but I took good care 
that we were close together in the vestibule toward the 
end. With a little shiver I saw that Lady Orstline was 
there too—next Mr. Parker. I was a few feet behind them 
both, with my sister. I found myself watching almost 
feverishly. 

As usual there was a block outside, and the few yards 
between us and the door seemed interminable. I had none 
of the optimism of those others. I was filled with vague 
fears of some impending disaster. Suddenly, with a shiver, 
I recognized Cullen, scarcely a couple of yards away, also 
watching, wedged in among the throng. His lips were 
drawn closely together; his opera hat was well over his 
forehead; his eyes never left Mr. Parker. He looked to me 
there like a lean-faced rat preparing for its spring. 

| followed the exact direction of his steadfast gaze and 
I became cold with apprehension. Lady Orstline was just 


asked my sister her name. 


“Lady Orstline,” 


man is sitting next her 


stage. 


pulses. 


strange suggestions, 


auditor 


with their callers. 





Without the Slightest Doubt in the Worid it Was 
Lady Orstline’s Peart Necktace! 


in front of me; by her side was Eve, and immediately 
behind her Mr. Parker. I tried to lean over, but in the 
sh it was impossible. 

‘“*Some one you want to speak to, Paul?”’ my sister asked. 
“ There’s a man there—if I can only get at him.” 

The little crowd in front of us was suddenly thrown into 
disorder by having to let through two people whose car- 
riage had been called. We seemed to lose ground in the 
confusion, for a moment or two later I noticed Lady Orst- 
line standing outside the door, and my heart sank as I 
realized that her neck was bare. Almost at the same 
instant I saw her hand fly up and heard her voice. 

“My necklace!”"’ she called out. “Policeman, don’t let 
any one pass out! My necklace has been stolen—my 
pearls!” 

The confusion that followed was indescribable. The 
doors were almost barricaded. My sister and her hus- 
band and I were allowed through easily enough, as we 
were known to be subscribers, but almost every one else 
seemed to be undergoing a sort of cross-examination. My 
brother-in-law was disposed to be irritable. 

“Why can’t the silly woman look after her jewels?”’ he 
exclaimed. “‘ Another advertisement, I suppose.” 

“Can we drop you anywhere, Paul?” my sister inquired. 
“Or would you like to give us some supper?” 

I had been staring out of the window. There was not a 
sign anywhere of Eve or her father; nor had I been able 
to catch a glimpse of Mr. Cullen. 

“T am sorry,” I replied; “‘but I am supping with some 
friends at Stephano’s. Could you set me down there?” 

My sister raised her eyebrows as she gave the order. 
We were already in the Strand. 

“Really, Paul,” she remonstrated, “at your time of 
life—you are thirty-four years old, mind—I think you 
might leave Stephano’s to the other generation!” 

“Second childhood!” I explained as I descended. “In 
any case I really have an appointment here. Give you 
supper any other night with pleasure. Many thanks!” 

My first intention had been not to enter the place at all, 
but to return at once to Covent Garden. Some impulse, 
however, prompted me to glance round the room first. To 
my amazement Eve and her father were already seated at 
their usual table— Eve drawing off her gloves and her father 
with the wine list in his hand. I made my way toward 
them. I suppose my expression indicated a certain stupe- 
faction, for directly I got there Eve began to laugh softly 
up into my face. 

“We aren’t ghosts!” she declared. “Did you think 
you were the only person who could leave the opera house 
in a hurry?” 

“T saw you in the vestibule,” I ventured. “I never saw 
you get away.” 

“No more did our friend Cullen,” Mr. Parker remarked, 
smiling. “I really am beginning to feel sorry for that man. 
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We were within a yard or two of him and he was watching 
us good and hard. I think he had an idea that Eve had a 
weakness for pearls.” 

“Oh, don’t!” I exclaimed rather sharply. “Even in 
joke it isn’t exactly wise, is it, with people passing all the 
time?” 

“Joke!” Mr. Parker repeated. “Precious little joke 
about it, [ ean assure you. I dare say it looked simple 
enough to you, but it was really quite a complicated busi- 
Never mind, Eve has her pearls—and that’s the 
great thing.” 

Then he thrust his hand into his trousers pocket and, 
without the least attempt at concealment, produced and 
plumped upon the table in front of him the pearl necklace 
which only a few minutes before I had seen upon the neck 
of Lady Orstline. 

“Look much better on Eve when they've been restrung, 
he observed. ‘“‘Gee whiz! What lovely 


stones they are!”’ 


ness. 


won't they? 


“Put it away!” I gasped. “For Heaven's sake, put 
‘Why should I?” he asked coolly. 

My heart suddenly seemed to stop beating. I felt as 
though the end of the world had come. With the light of 
triumph ablaze in his narrow black eyes, Mr. Cullen was 
standing by our table! 

“Good evening, Mr. Parker!” he said in a tone from 


iggled to keep the note of triumy h. ‘“‘Good 





which he str 








evening, young lady!” 

The hand of Mr. Parker had sudder ly covered the pearl 
necklace. Mr. Cullen was looking steadily toward it. 

‘I trust,” he continued, “that my arrival was not 
inopportune. I haven't interrupted anything, have I 

y little cel tion, or anything of that sort?” 

“On the contrary, we are always pleased to see you,” 
Mr. Parker declared warmly. “Sit right down, Mr. 
Cullen! You'll join us, I trust? We were just thinking of 





ordering a little supper.’ 
Mr. Cullen shook his head. “‘ Perhaps,” he advised, “it 

would be better to postpone that order.” 

“Postpone it?” Mr. Parker repeated, glancing at the 

“Why, it’s late enough now. 


> 


clock. Good Heavens, is 
that the t 

Mr. Cullen and I both glanced at the clock 
end of the room. It was twenty minutes to twelve. The 
detective looked back with a smile. 

“You are a past master, Mr. Parker,” he said, ‘ 
accomplishment that, I believe, in your country goes | 
the name of bluff; but there are limits, you know. Is 
have to ask you and your daughter and Mr. Waln y 
here to accompany me at once to Bow Street. And,” he 
added, sud lenly leaning across the table, “move your 
right hand, please! Don’t make a disturbance—for Luigi's 
If you want trouble you can have it.” 

Mr. Parker raised his hand at once. 
“Trouble?” he echoed. “‘That’s the 





t the other 

















ake! 
Sane. 


last thing I’m 
looking for.” 

Mr. Cullen smiled grimly. 

““Ah! I thank you,” he said. “A pearl necklace, I see! 
You must allow me to take charge of this, please.”’ 
Mr. Parker's look of surprise was admirably 


‘ 





done. 
‘That is my daughter's necklace,” he explained. “The 
fastening has become loose.” 

“Exactly!” Mr. Cullen sneered. “I am now going to 
ask you all three to come with me without any further 
delay to Bow Street.” 

“This man is mad!” Mr. Parker sighed, leaning back 
in his place—‘“‘stark, staring mad! His interference with 
my meals is becoming unwarrantable.” 

“If you take my advice you will avoid a scene,” the 
detective said, leaning a little over the table. “Believe me 
I am not to be trifled with. If you do not come willingly 
there are other means. I am simply trying to avoid a 
disturbance in a public restaurant.” 

Mr. Parker rose reluctantly to his feet. 

“Eve, dear,” he said, “I suppose we may as well obey 
this very autocratic person. The sooner we go the sooner 
we shall be back to supper. Mr. Walmsley, I owe you my 
most profound apologies. I had no idea when I asked you 
to join us that you would become involved in anything 
disagreeable.”’ 

“Don’t mind me,” I begged him. “I am glad to come. 
Perhaps we had better get it over as soon as possible.” 

“We shall be back,”” Mr. Parker explained to Luigi, who 
had strolled up to see what was happening, “in twenty 


minutes. Prepare, if you please, three oyster cocktails, 
some grilled cutlets and sauté potatoes. Thank you, 
Luigi. In twenty minutes, mind!” 


We passed out towurd the entrance. Mr. Cullen 
was walking with almost professional proximity to his 
companion. Eve and I were a few steps in the rear. 

“Eve,” I whispered, drawing her for a moment close to 
me, “remember that whatever comes of this— whatever 
happens—there is no word I have ever said to you, or to 
your father abou’ you, which I do not mean and shall not 
always mean.” 

She looked at me a little curiously. From the first her 
own demeanor had been singularly unmoved. During the 
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last few seconds, however, she had grown paler. She “Banker’s!"’ Mr. Cullen ejaculated softly. ‘The only We descended at Stephano’s and were ushers 
: suddenly took my hand and gave it a little squeeze. use you have for a banker is to fleece him!" table e the te ktails were waiting. Mr. |! 
; “You really are a little more than nice!” she said. “Mr. Cullen!” the inspector exclaimed, frowning. 





























































We drove to the police station and Mr. Cullen ushered “T beg your pard sir. I am sorr I forgot elf.” Per ‘ may eve 
i us at once into a private room, where an inspector was He turned abruptly ard the door. I offer you my before 1 go 1 ‘ g 
i j seated at a table. apologies Mr. Parker,”” he King | t ‘ e 
zz “Mr. Hennessey, sir,” an, “I have a charge of jy ly. But—some day the may be I ' Mr. I er’s word r 
, theft against this man and his daughter. I watched then or slamme ehind | Mr. Parker turned I was preparing I er 
at the opera house tonight. At the entrance they were toward the inspector. rom! trou pocket ihe tee 


t 
both of them hustling Lady Orstline. As you may have “That young man, Mr. Inspector,” he said complai miliar m brought a puzzled ex 


N heard she cried out suddenly tl) 
uy been stolen. I rushed for the 


at her pearl necklace had _ ingly, “‘ puts altogether too much feeling into his work. I ps. I igged it and held ront me. \ 























I two, but by some means may have been a bit sarcastic with him once or twice; | e a gre é e per 
j or other they got away. I wed them to Stephano’s if it comes to a lifelong vendetta, or anything of that i. M es shook I N é \ 
i restaurant and discovered them with the necklace on the why, he’s beginning to look for trouble—that’s all! | t the 4 t dou the world it was Lady 01 é 
4 table in front of them. The man Parker was showing it to getting sick of the sight of him. If ever I lunch or dine out pear 
4 the other two. He attempted to conceal it, but I was just he’s there. If I go toa theater he’s about. Whatever har iv 
n time.” less amusement I go in for he’s there looking on. Just SPENT a ry rest i tur ght. I 
» ctor nodded give him a word of cautior Mr. Inspector I'm a go | x ‘ 
‘> ' od, Mr. Culler Avy he said. “Where is the tempered man, but this can t go on ftoreve r.’ rang ul LA Gerra M is a ere 
fl 7 The inspector himself es« rted us to the door. i ‘ y M | 
> & The detective produced it proudly and laid it upon the “I beg, Mr. Parker,” he said, “that you will take no at 1, W 
" table. The inspector dipped his pen in the ink. more notice of Mr. Cullen's little fit of temper. As regard It Ir I e be 
, ‘W hat is your name ?” he asked Mr. Parker. your complaint, I promise you that I will talk to him ser e daylight! I i inde 
. “Joseph H. Parker,” was the reply. “I aman American ously. Allow me to send for a taxicab for you. Oh! I beg You é i} Mr. Parker errupt 
‘t } citizen and thi my daughter. Mr. Cullen appears to be your pardon—that is your own car. I only regret that ‘ No ’ ‘ er the te 
1 ‘ a person of observation. It is true we were at the opera. should have wasted a few n of your eve g. Go W l } I 
' It is perfectly true we were witl a few yards of Lady night, gentlemen! Good nig madam! iddress. | ild ‘ ind hours ago if | 
, F Orstline when she called out that her necklace was stolen. We left Bow Street amid many manifestations « known where 





i lhere’s nothing remarkable abx that, however, as we courtesy and good wil Bl " We are N 



























. occupied adjacent stalls. What I want to point out to you “Where shall I tell him to go to, sir the policema: Bant Street ist off Oxford Street : " 
i is, though, if you'll allow me, that the necklace I had on asked as he closed the door la r sig I replic 
if he table before me at Stephano’s when Mr. Cullen sud- “Back to Stephano’s!’’ Mr. Parker ordered. I was the te ate Che place seem« 
t ea rr d the screen—the necklace you are now We glided gown into the Strand Mr. Parker giar ed be a rt of tentat is and unpre 
a i ing t, sir f imitation pe s, valued at about at his watch. ‘ \ r ‘ sd ‘ better 
’ I r “We shall just about make those grilied cutiet + ‘ t | ‘ ner t icted im 
} be remarked. “Gives you kind of an appetite his sort o r Mr. Parker hit t me the 
» clas} thing! Say, what’s the matter with you, Mr. Walmsley “Col ‘ ed I saw 
i rt “Oh, nothing particular!” I answered. “Only I[ was there 
f , P just W ynde ring W in the e of all that’s 1 rie ‘ 1 yr 
: n with the easy nan who knows what can have become ady Or e’s necklace! exp é it wi 
4 Li t bou otlandl wers a er 
: a of respec iokk ie : 
) lignant, a trifle cont. s, his enta Eve 1s seats 
j words could not fail to carry with ‘ } ‘ e. She 
ti them a certain amount of convictio I é ‘ sug he 
i he inspector rang a bell by his side. Where's 1 , e, | 
i. “What are your daughter's ini- e det ded 
tial he asked quickly. re ( iact lr 
i . P.—Eve r,”” Mr. Parker y us I could this time 
i} replied. “Look k of the gold iy to Lady Orstline 
if There you arc, he pointed a iall her and 
if ou E. P “You mean to say | " 
- FF Mr. Cullen and the inspector both it ’ Mr. Parker ex re 
» | bent over the necklace. The inspector cre " 
i gave a brief order to a policeman. Certainly!” I replied Bnet 
iH y lhe initials on the clasp are cer- » her ear this mor 
; tainly E. P.,”’ the inspector admitted Mr. Parker's expressio1 " 
f : slowly I do not pretend to be a I bewilderment 
Hf] Y judge ol jewelry my self. However I lolu ‘ tand we righ 
iq have sent for some one who _—- } ( led, coming and 
| A ma i i s entered the | great hand nn ie 
} \ am : Pree 
i ent through because ol ‘ 
} ‘ e ne ace i'veg ‘ 1 
' ( t? De yw it was worth twe 
ee 
| live tf ind pound 
i! ’ I dor ure whether it wa 
y ‘ nounced. ‘‘There’s a place in Bond twenty-five tho ind pou 
iq : treet where I ] rine these twe five ti i pennic 
} id the Bur- tortedI. “It belonged to Lady 
} is from ne t to you or your daughter 
to me I v that re ash 
inspector dismissed eT 1 we int now 
; 1e¢ e da A l } ‘ | 
; f Parker and rose to his feet. ‘ r il} e } : 
| j ‘I can only express My most pro- ol revul P t t t 
» | found regret, sir,” he said, “on behalf Mr. Parke k his head j 
if of the force. Such a mistake is inex- ou He ed I 


cusable. Mr. Cullen will, I am sure, 





) join in offering you every apolog; ing ma ed leave 
¥ Mr. Cullen was standing a few yards Wha it him, Eve 
. back. He was biting his lip until it Nothing ’ he ‘ 
‘ was absolutely colorless. There was | ely une 
’ a look in his face that was quite ; f you Mr shen @ 
indescTibabie, , 7 ‘ ire tl ‘ r 
If | have made a mi ealth, I t 
time,’’ he muttered; i rig here that 















. Parker turned to the inspector. ‘ f I ‘ 
‘You know,” he said, “I { 
young man’s got what they call on a>, i've f t! | 
this side a ‘down’ on me! He's got ! elf I 







an idea that I’m a crook—follows me * ia ided ‘ ; : “ 
about; doesn’t give me a moment’s anise neti 
peace, in fact. Say, Mr. Inspector, Se. und let he 
can’t I put this thing right some- — : , ‘ 

how take him to my banker’s ad “I Haven't Interrupted Anything, Have I~Any Littie Celebration, or Anything of That Jort?"’ Continued on Page 54 
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That Famous Victory 


YY AN enormous effort, and by an extraordinary run 

J of luck during the campaign, New York succeeded in 
defeating Tammany. But—in spite of the Sulzer episode, 
vhich alienated many thousand Tammany voters; in 
pite of Hennessy’s astonishing disclosures; in spite of the 
veakness of Tammany’s candidate; in spite of a uniform 
ecord of graft and waste extending over forty years—a 
quarter of a million citizens of the metropolis voted for 
Murphy’s organization. 

In this result we should like to discover something to 
crow over, but are not able to do so. 
though Tammany 


It looks to us as 
lost the city by bad luck and poor man- 
agement rather than by any settled determination on the 
part of a decisive majority of voters to drive it out 

Now there is really no dispute among intelligent people 
as to what city government by Tammany is. The facts are 
too well known. They have been set forth in a bulky and 
well-authenticated literature, with which nearly every 
Gotham voter is more or less familiar. We see no escape 
from the conclusion that a great body of voters in New 
York wants just that sort of government; and, so long as 
that want exists, Tammany, you niay be sure, will be 
there to supply 

Weare not impre sed Vy the cheerful view that four years 
of exclusion from all the more important offices will starve 
Tamma 





to death. You don’t starve an appetite by with 
food; you merely whet it. 





Tammany is an 
We expect to hear from it four years hence. 





Helping Farmers to Farms 


FT\HE state of Washington contains many million acres 
of good land that can be bought very cheaply, but can- 
not be brought under cultivation except by an investment 
of capital that is beyond the means of the ordinary indi- 
vidual settler. This is land in the western part of the state 
from which the timber has been cut, the clearing of which 
for cultivation costs from fifty to a hundred and fifty dol- 
lars an acre, or arid land that requires an irrigation system. 
Once the improvements have been made, the land will be 
worth all it costs; but the individual settler has not the 
apital to make the improvements. The state proposes to 
upply him with it—or, rather, to furnish him the means 
of supplying himself, 

A law passed this year authorizes the formation of 
Development Districts, which may issue bonds and with 
the proceeds buy and improve logged-off and arid lands 
within the district; then sell them to settlers at cost, plus 
five per cent, on twenty-year payments at an interest rate 
one-half of one per cent above that paid by the district 
on its bonds. Not more than twenty acres of logged-off 
or forty acres of arid land can be sold to one purchaser, 
and to discourage speculators the title cannot be assigned 
until three annual payments have been made and the 
purchaser has actually resided on the land two years. 

Under this arrangement a man with hardly any capital 
can get possession of land that is ready for cultivation 
which makes this about the most interesting agricultural 
credit scheme we have yet come across. 
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It is really codperation, for the people of the district 
pool their credit in a bond issue in order to raise capital 
to improve the land; but the individual beneficiary need 
have little or no capital of his own. 


What He Might Have Said 


HE duty of obtaining an interview with distinguished 

foreigners seems to have been neglected in the case of a 
recent notable arrival. To repair that neglect we offer the 
following: 

“This is my first visit to America. The United States is 
a truly wonderful country. You know, it sends two or 
three thousand dollars a day over to my grandpapa in 
London, though my grandpapa never had anything in par- 
ticular to do with the United States, except to disapprove 
of it! 

“Life must be very pleasant for everybody in a coun- 
try where money is so easily obtained that nobody minds 
handing over several million dollars a year to a gentleman 
who never turned his hand to produce anything 

‘| suppose money in this country rains down or is picked 
from bushes. Perhaps the happy people go out once a 
month or so to shake the bushes, with pretty SONngS ar d 
dances. That must be much pleasanter than in England, 
where a great part of the population, I am told, has to 
labor very hard in order to produce money. No doubt if 
people here had to work hard for money they would be 
more particular to inquire what equivalent in the way of 





‘tive labor is given by those who receive it. That 
might be awkward for my family. 

‘Seven or eight hundred fellow passengers downstairs it 
the ship I came over on were also making their first visit to 
America. I could see they were very poor people, and I 
suppose they were coming here to find the money bushes 
and fill up their odd-looking luggage with bright, ripe dol- 
lars— immediately after which, I hope, they will get them- 

ves some proper clothes and stop the ridiculous practice 
I am very glad that my 
great-great-great-grandfather happened to buy a farm in 
1 country so fortunately conditioned.” 


of dining on cheese and sausage. 


The Vampire Skyscraper 


TT\HEY have decided to tear down New York’s first sky- 

scraper, because for some time it has had so few ten- 
ants that it no longer pays even operating expenses. It was 
built twenty-four years ago and was then considered a 
most ingenious invention. 

By using steel and building high the landlord obviously 
could pack more tenants on a given ground area, and 
consequently extract more rent from it; but as soon as 
the possibility of extracting more rent from a given ground 
area was thus demonstrated land values rose proportion- 
ately, and if the landlord wished to earn a satisfactory 
return on the enhanced land value he must build still 
higher. The higher skyscraper, however, shuts off light 
and air from its humbler neighbors; and as light and air 
are shut off, tenants depart. 

Thus for some years in lower Manhattan the bigger sky- 
scrapers have literally devoured the lesser ones. Now 
nothing is left of the first skyscraper except the unprofit- 
able and tenantless husk. Other big buildings that were 
the mammoths of their day are now so blanketed by bigger 
neighbors that the lower stories are used mostly for stor- 
age, while low buildings sandwiched between towering 
rivals are almost empty. 

The skyscraper, in fact, saps the life of its humbler 
neighbors, so that in the immediate vicinity of the biggest 
buildings are poor structures which nobody would improve, 
except for some special purpose. 

It is a strictly competitive arrangement, resolving itself 
largely into a contest for light and air. This has produced 
some very striking results—-some billion-dollar fortunes, 
so to speak, tower attractively in the sun; butif no one had 
been permitted to build more than a certain height the 
general result would have been better. 


An Opening for an Editor 


ip ‘AUSE a eulogy on an eminent brewer, delivered by 
a private citizen a thousand miles from the city of Wash- 
ington, was printed in the Congressional Record recently, 
that shelfworn talk about curtailing leave to print has been 
revived. The trouble with the Record, however, is no more 
the irrelevant stuff that appears in it than the absence of 
everything in the nature of editing. 

It is a good deal as though the contents of a newspaper 
should be published in the chronological order in which the 
matter came into the office, and with only one-line head- 
ings. You might find your baseball item between marine 
news and an obituary notice in the third column of the 
fifth page; or you might find it under a dramatic review in 
the second column of the eighth page—in which case you 
would telephone some friendly fan to find out which side 
won and what the score was, and let it go at that. 

Every day’s proceedings in Congress develops something 
that would interest a great number ef people; but the 
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task of picking it out of the general welter of congressional 
proceedings is so extremely difficult that even the news- 
papers, with trained correspondents on the spot, mostly 
give it up. 

We do not see why every issue of the Record should not 
contain an index and syllabus, which would make it really 
useful to persons who wish to follow congressional pro- 
without unduly offending members who natu- 
rally incline to the view that their own particular speeches 
are the only really important happenings of the day. 


The Wife’s Allowance 


HE abysmal ignorance of a great majority of married 

American women concerning the simplest facts and 
forms of business is amazing and pathetic. Before showing 
a high-school girl a cookbook and teaching her how to 
make a pie we would show her a checkbook and teach her 
how to make a deposit. You have insured your life, we 
trust, in favor of your wife; but have you explained to her 
what she should do with the money if it should fall into 
her hands— what sort of investments to make; with whom 
to consult; how to check up a bank passbook? 

The best beginning for such an education is to give your 
wife—at once—a fixed allowance, whatever portion of the 
family income reasonably belongs to her for her personal 
use. There is no more reason that a wife should ask her 
husband whether she may have two dollars with which to 
buy a pair of gloves than there is that he should ask her 
whether she will please see that the beds are made and the 
dinner cooked. If a wife cannot handle her own pinmoney 
intelligently, what is the use of leaving her life insurance? 


ceedings 





Paying the Income Tax 


LADSTONE’S oft-quoted observation that an income 
J tax made a nation of liars does not apply to a tax like 
this country *s, which is collected, so far as possible, at the 
source of the income. Hardly any large incomes can evade 
his tax. Nearly all such incomes are derived from corpora- 
ions in the form of dividends, interest or salaries, or from 
rents; and the Treasury’s 1. is pretty sure to catch them. 
The professional man and the merchant deing business as 
an individual or as member of a partnership can, no doubt, 
evade some portion of their income tax by committing per- 
jury; but the tax is very light—only seventy dollars a year 
on a ten-thousand-dollar income—and the man who will lie 
to evade it could not be trusted in the neighborhood of an 
unprotected child possessing a dime. 


7 
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Personal-property taxes are evaded because evasion is 
the rule. Almost everybody does it who has the oppor- 
tunity, and the evasicns are universally winked at. Under 
such conditions a man who pays the full personal-property 
tax is paying much more than his fair share. 

No such condition will obtain with the income tax. The 
taxed person will pay with a comfortable assurance that 
nearly everybody else who is liable to the tax is paying 
also. We are confident this new tax will be paid cheerfully 
and honestly by an overwhelming majority of those who 
are liable to it. Do not begin figuring on whether you may 
conceal this or that item of your income. Prepare to set 
it all down honestly. 


About Florida Lands 


N AN article by Mr. Roger W. Babson which appeared 

in THE SATURDAY EVENING Post a few weeks ago the 
author told of the experience of a neighbor of his who, on 
the strength of a real-estate advertisement, bought without 
investigation a worthless tract of land in Florida and 
thereby lost the savings of years. 

Since the appearance of Mr. Babson’s article a number 
of Florida boards of trade have complained that it conveys 
to the average reader an unfair impression of the oppor- 
tunities and conditions that exist in their state. We do not 
believe that any one who has read the whole of Mr. Bab- 
son’s article can labor under any misapprehension as to the 
point that he intended to make. He certainly committed 
no injustice in warning his readers against buying adver- 
tised land, either in Florida or anywhere else, without 
making the fullest investigation of the property and ascer- 
taining the character of its soil, its proximity to market, 
and the chance that the average man would have to make 
good upon it. 

Florida, like every state of the Union which affords excep- 
tional opportunities to the hard-working man of experience, 
capital and agricultural knowledge, has had real-estate 
agents who have been none too scrupulous about the claims 
made in their advertisements and who have victimized 
small purchasers living at a distance. This does not mean 
that Florida, which like California, Texas and the Western 
apple country has had its unscrupulous real-estate men, 
does not hold splendid opportunities for the man of deter- 
mination who sees and investigates land before he buys it, 
assures himself that there are good markets within easy 
access, and takes those precautionary measures that must 
be the first thought of every prudent investor in real estate 
who has a right to expect to make money. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great 


HERE are classic anecdotes as well as classic poems, 
dramas and other gems of literature. The principal 
reason a gem of literature is called classic is because 
it is old. The authors who are now revered as producers 
of classics—the boy 3 we all revere, but never read— were 
pretty lucky in their day and generation; for, with most 
of them, the sole excuse for the embalming of their pro- 
ductions in the amber of literary regard is found in the 
anterior period in which they produced, and not in the art 
of their productions. There was notso much competition, 
and they got by rather easily. 
Running the first thought in this palpitating piece 
back on the main track, however, let me say again: 








here are classic anecdotes as well as classic poems— and 
so on; and, after a careful consideration of all competi- 
tors, lam pre pared to state that the classiest of the classic 


anecdotes, of which there are not more than a score, is 





the anecdote about Joseph W. Folk. There is an anec- 
dote that has all the attributes admired by anecdotarians. 
It is short. It has humor. It has pith and point. It 
has a well-known subject and 


a better-known object. 


, , ' 
4 classic anecdote! 


This isit: On a certain occasion—but, before relating 
the anecdote, it might be well to identify Mr. Folk in 
his relation to the affairs of the nation. At the present 


time, then, Joseph Wingate Folk is the solicitor for the 
State Department. This does not imply that Mr. Folk 
has in any way relinquished his former and greater claims 
to fame, but that for the nonchalant nonce he has con- 
ented to undertake the representation of the Depart- 
ent of State in the courts of justice—if such there 
be—and whenever Mr. Bryan happens to be in the city 
} 7 


to hand him the law in such and whatever cases made 








and provided. 
We have had many solicitors for the State Depart- 


business therein, and some of them 








have been husky persens—notably the aggressive Pen- 





field, who on a sunny afternoo1 1some things to the 


Honorable Joseph Weldon Bailey which made that rhe- 
torical statesman earnestly desirous of fighting, in whic 
condition he remained until he satisfied himself that 


Solicitor Penfield was perfectly willing — when Mr. Baile 





remembered the dignity of his position 


Still, all this is apart from the issue. Mr. Folk is now 
solicitor for the State Department and the anecdote con- 


cerns his former sphere of activity in Missouri. It was 





this way: Once on a time—but it is quite possible there ar 
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e am 
people who may not be aware of Mr. Folk’s activities in years ago, when Mr. Folk \ 
Missouri. In order that the tale may lose none of itstang but just here it seems imperat 
let me explain that for some years Mr. Folk’s activitiesin Mr. Folk became a candidate 
Missouri have been confined largely to running for office came he was governor, in ord 
and lecturing. of thi ver litt tory’ n | 

Strictly s of course, he has not been confined to _ bit, if digression n b 
Missouri for his lecturing, for the whole boundless lyceum iourteen years ago Mr. Fo 
has been his and he is a star of magnitude. isn’tit? or selected as circuit attor ( 
that two such great lecturers as Mr. Bryan and Mr. Folk Then, no less than n he w 
should be in such close communion officially! However resolve and, albeit he | 
maybe our State Department needs lecturer It is quite of expression that cause f 
possible. Knox and Root and Hay were not particularly much he looks like N é 
oratorical, nor Olney, nor Gresham, nor Evarts, nor appearance of the I ( 
Blaine that is, not ina lyceum sense. he was the dead SD N 

: Napoleon had by 
Ain Unfortunate Circumstance Folk did at the tim 

\ R. FOLK as must be shown in order to make the ane« Well rj ceed H 
4 dote effective, desired to be a United States senator; and St. Louis was | 
but, as it turned out, he was more or less alo s desire purity—by no means! T! 
Anyhow he did not achieve his ambition. again, he ti as that St. I 
desired to be the Democratic te fe ent and a r ucipality oi wt ! 
sought the support of Grand issouri amount American sense, had 
of literature Bill Cockran wrote and circulated with the Young Mr. Fol 
earnest intent of getting the Missouri « tes for Mr. incensed there He 
Folk was nothing short of stupendous. It was excellent various persons, hithert t 
iterature—there need be no question : hat; butthere Louis affairs, before gr 

as a circumstance that rendered r ’s quest, as_ utterly oblivious to « t 
authored by Bill, somewhat difficult. That circumstance they could not do a thing 
was Champ Clark. ad planned, hewing to the lin 

Mr. Clark also desired to be the Democratic candidate al ility and the pol ul po r 
for president—-and came mighty near being so too; but lot of other protuberance 
that drags things along to Baltimore, and a deadlock and persons who had been doing 
‘houn’-dawgs,” and lots of things that have no place in and with St. Louis. 
this story. Those were exciting and inte 

The point is that Mr. Folk’s desire and Mr. Clark paper 


desire could not be accommodated by the Missouri Dem« 
lelegates to tl 


crats, as they could send but one set of del 





convention; and after the smoke of battle had cleare 
away Mr. Clark might have been observed herding tl 
delegates and Mr. Folk delegating the herd. As the adve 
tisements used to say, Mr. Folk was “ At liberty ’’— and |} 
renewed his lyceuming. 
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An Excellent Coffee 


and economical as well 


F you are not already a user of 

our coffee, permit us to send 

you a trial package. Then you 
can see for yourself that it is not 
only better and purer, but that it 
costs less per cup than ordinary 
coffee, as it makes more cups 
to the pound. 


A Trial Can Free 


END us your grocer’s name 
and we will send you a trial 
can of Barrington Hall,enough 
to make six cups of delicious coffee, 
and bookiet,”* The Evolution of Bar- 
rington Hall.” This explains the 
three stages of progress through 
which this famous coffee has passed. 


Barrington Hall 
The Baker-ized Coffee 


At first Barrington Hall was sold 
whole or ground as ordinary coffee 
is today, then steel-cut with the 
bitter chaff removed, and finally 
Baker-ized. In it we have retained 
the good points of our older methods 
and adopted new features (explained 
in booklet) that make it economy 
without economizing. A luxury not 
at the expense of health, but one 
that is an aid to correct living. 


Baker’s Steel-Cut Coffee 


Stwel-Cut Coffee lacks a little in quality 
and in evenness of granulation when 

unpared with Baker-ized Barrington 
Hall, but the chaff with its objectionable 
taste is removed from it also. It is far su 
perior to the so-called cut coffees that are 

ffered in imitation of Baker-ized Coffee. 





Our Coffee is for sale by grocers in all 
cities and most towns. Write for grocer 
near you who can supply it. 


BAKER IMPORTING COMPANY 
116 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


246 No. Second St., 
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The Forehanded Man 


By WILL PAYNE 


NVESTMENT bankers will tell you they 
do not object to Blue Sky legislation 
provided it is reasonable. At least, they 
tell me so. I begin to suspect, however, 
that their notions of what is reasonable in 

that line are rather impractical. 

This is a pity. Postal officials estimate 
that inexperienced persons have been 
robbed of a hundred million dollars a year 
by fake investments. Part of these fake 
investments are swindles pure and simple, 
gotten up with no other intention than to 
defraud. Another part rest upon some 
tangible property basis, but involve such 
wild hazards, with the chances of loss so 
far outweighing the chances of gain, that 
in comparison with them betting on a faro 
game is a conservative business transaction. 

Widows who have come into a few thou- 
and dollars of life-insurance money are a 
favorite prey for the fake stock sharks; but 
the extent of gullibility among men is 
simply amazing-——as my own mail constantly 
You would suppose that aman who 
knew enough to make five thousand dollars 
of surplus money would have some rudi- 
mentary ideas about safe investment of it. 

The fact is, we are still very much imbued 
with the speculating pioneer spirit. We see 
a great deal of money made overnight and 
are much inclined to listen to the gentleman 
who proposes to show us how it is done. 

Investment bankers ought to be foremost 
in fighting this fake-investment robbery, 
on the same sound business principle that 
would lead an intelligent manufacturer of 
wholesome candy to fight an imitation 
article with arsenic in it. It is true that, 
among the twenty or more states which 
followed Kansas in passing Blue Sky laws, 
a number went to unreasonable extremes 
considering the proportions and conditions 
of investment business within their bound- 
aries; but last winter Michigan passed a 
Blue Sky law that in all its main provisions 
is quite reasonable. 


The Michigan Blue Sky Law 


The law, by specific exemptions, does not 
apply to stocks, bonds or other securities 
issued by any state or national bank, trust 
company, building-and-loan association or 
corporation not organized for profit; or to 
the bonds of the United States; or of any 
state, territory or foreign government; or of 
any city, county, township, school district 
or other taxing subdivision of a state; or 
to the stocks, bonds or other securities of 
any railroad, street railroad, electric light, 
power, gas, telephone, telegraph or other 
public utility company the security issues of 
which are supervised by the public-service 
board or commission of any state or foreign 
government; or to mortgages upon real 
estate in Michigan when the entire mortgage 
is sold and transferred. 

Nor does it apply to the sale of any 
security by the owner thereof for his own 
account “‘when such sale is not made in the 
course of continued and successive trans- 
actions of a similar nature.” In other words, 
if you own any security you are free to sell 
it in Michigan regardless of this law. It is 
only when you make a business of selling 
securities that the law applies to you. 

The law creates a Securities Commission, 
consisting of the commissioner of bankin 
the state treasurer and the attorney-general. 
It provides that any company the stocks, 
bonds or other securities of which are offered 
for sale in Michigan—with the exceptions 
noted above—shall file with the Securities 
Commission a statement describing its busi- 
ness, showing in detail its assets and liabili- 
ties, a copy of its articles of incorporation 
and by-laws, “and such other information 
touching its condition and affairs as the 
Securities Commission may require.” 

Moreover, the company must file an- 
nually with the Securities Commission a 
statement showing its condition at the close 
of the year. At any other time the Securi- 
ties Commission may require the company 
to file a sworn statement of its condition. 
At any time the commission may make a 
personal examination of the company by 
one of its own members or a deputy, similar 
in all respects to the examinations of state 

| and national banks by bank examiners. 

Now if the Securities Commission finds 
that the company is not solvent or that its 

| securities are fraudulent, “or of such a 





nature that their sale would in all prob- 
ability work a fraud upon the purchaser; or 
if said commission finds that the securities 
of said company are of such a nature and 
character that their purchase would in all 
probability result in loss to the purchaser,” 
then the commission shall notify the com- 
pany by registered mail of such finding and 
thereafter the company’s securities cannot 
lawfully be sold in the state. 

All this simply corresponds to the listing 
of securities on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. Not a trade can be made in any 
company’s stocks or bonds on the exc hange 
until the company has filed an application 
and statement describing its business and 
property, showing its assets and liabilities, 
and containing any other information that 
the listing committee sees fit to require. 
The listing committee may send for the 
officers of the company and examine them 


at any length it pleases upon any subject. - 


In short, the company must satisfy the 
listing committee in every particular before 
a share of its stock or one of its bonds can 
besold on theexchange. The company must 
file annual reports; and at any time the 
authorities of the exchange can strike its 
securities from the list, after which they 
cannot be traded in on the exchange. 


A Model Stock Exchange 


The purpose of this is obvious and wholly 
commendable. The Stock Exchange pro 
poses that any securities dealt in on its 
floor shall have some basis in actual property 
and in a real going business concern; also 
that official information concerning such 
securities shall be available. It does not 
propose that securities ‘“‘of such a nature 
that their sale would in all probability work 
a fraud upon the purchaser—or of such a 
nature and character that their purchase 
would in all probability result in loss to the 
purchaser’’—shall be sold within its walls. 

When the New York Stock Exchange 
makes these requirements no company 
thinks of objecting. If it cannot meet the 
requirements, or does not wish to meet 
them, its securities are not admitted to the 
exchange—and that is the end of it. Now 
Michigan proposes in effect to set up a 
listing committee in behalf of its citizens 
with requirements very similar to those of 
the New York Stock Exchange. If a com- 
pany cannot meet the requirements, or 
does not wish to do so, its securities are 
not admitted to the state—and that is the 
end of it. Why should requirements that are 
cheerfully complied with on behalf of the 
Stock Exchange be deemed outrageous on 
behalf of a state? 

Obviously what the state wants is merely 
reasonable assurance that securities sold 
within its borders are not fraudulent or of 
such a wildcat sort that their purchase 
would “‘in all probability” result in loss. 

The law further provides that no dealer 
shall offer securities for sale within the 
state without having registered; nor, 
having registered, shall he offer the securi- 
ties of any company that has not complied 
with the law; but if the company has not 
filed the information required by the com 
missiv n the dealer himself may file it 

‘provided, however, that the detailed 
information required in the foregoing need 
not befiled . . if the information re 
quired is contained in any standard manual 
of securities approved by the commission.” 

Upon organizing, the commission an 
nounced that it would not demand the filing 
of statements as to the stocks and bends 
listed in any one of six standard manuals 
of securities that are to be found in all 
brokers’ offices and city banks. 

This announcement shows the intention 
of the law and the spirit in which it is 
proposed to administer it. The manuals 
mentioned contain descriptions of every 
security listed on the New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
besides a great number of others. The 
publishers of the manuals, of course, are 
anxious to make them as inclusive as pos- 
sible. There is hardly a company in the 
country concerning whose securities there 
is any sort of public inquiry that is not to be 
found in one or another of these manuals. 

It is true that a great many securities 
mentioned in the manuals are poor stuff; 
but the Securities Commission obviously is 
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VERY woman prizes 
a gift of Westinghouse 
4 Electric Ware because 


of its value. Its fine design and 
workmanship put it in the class 
with fine silverware, and it has 
every- -day usefulness that few 
articles of silverware possess. 


Electric Coffee Percolator 


31% pint Colonial — $20.00 
32 pint Empire — $16.00 
2'% pint Empire — $15.00 


The graceful 
Westinghouse 
percolator is an 
ideal gift. It 
makes eight 
cups of delicious 
coffee for one 
cent, and begins 
to Pg olate in 
less than two 
minutes. Comes 





ready for use. 





Thousands of breakfast tables use 
a Westinghouse Toaster-Stove. Asa 
gift it will be appreciated and used 
It has two interc hangeable tops — one 
a wire grid for toasting, the other an 
aluminum griddle which when in- 
verted is a frying pan. Price includes 
tray and connections. 


Electric Chafing Dish—$15.00 





The Westinghouse Chafing Dish 
brings the holiday cheer every time it 
No odor of alcohol or gas, 
Comes either in 
ni kel or copper finish. 


Electric Radiator 


2 unit—$12.50 
3 unit—$15.00 
4 unit—$18.00 

The cheerful 
glow of the 
wood fire, with 
none of its 
smoke or dan- 
ger. Good for 
small rooms 
and cold cor- 
ners. 


is used. 


and no fire danger. 





These devices are all on sale in your 
city. Send for Westinghouse Cata- 
logue 1529. It makes a fine Christ- 
mas list. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Dept. HP East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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not trying to keep people from buying poor 
stuff. It does not by any means seek to 
furnish a sure guide to safe investment. 
What it is trying to do is to shut out the 
rank fake and wildcat stuff. 

With this announcement that the sale 
of any security listed in the manuals would 
be permitted without the filing of state- 
ments—and in view of the exemptions 
mentioned in the text of the law — it is prob- 
able that fully ninety per cent of all the 
legitimate investment business in Michigan 
would have gone on exactly as though the 
law had never been passed; but the exemp- 
tion by the commission of securities listed 
in the manuals was made one of the chief 
points of attack on the law when a number of 
very eminent investment bankers brought 
it into the United States Court on a bill for 
injunction. They said the commission had 
no right to exempt the securities listed in 
the manuals; and, in fact, that the law was 
not so carefully drawn as it should have 
bee T 

They objected also to the form of state- 
ment prescribed by the commission; and 
probably that objection is valid. It looks 
as though a little neighborly negotiation 
with the commission might have remedied 
the objectionable points in the statement 
form; but the plaintiffs—comprising four 
of the best-known bond houses in the 
country — want the whole law wiped off the 
statute books. 

They say the act is void, because dealing 
in securities is interstate commerce and 
consequently “not subject to regulation by 
the state of Michigan in any way whatso- 
ever’’—-Congress alone having power to 
regulate interstate commerce. If this con- 
tention is upheld, of course all Blue Sky 
laws go by the board and the cheerful 
pillage of widows’ life-insurance money 
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will continue unhindered, so far as it is 
within the power of the investment bankers 
to bring about that beautiful condition 
that is, unless Congress passes a national 
Blue Sky law. 

They complain that the act authorizes 
the commission to determine what securi 
ties would “‘in all probability work a fraud”’ 
or “would in all probability result in loss to 
the purchaser”; but it does not set up an ex- 
act standard for judging what securities are 
fraudulent or excessively risky. Therefore 
it delegates legislative power to the commis 
sion and consequently is unconstitutional 
and void. 

Moreover, that in empowering the com 
mission to judge what securities are fraud 
ulent or excessively risky it confers judicial 
authority; and as the commission is not a 
judicial body within the meaning of the 
constitution the act is void. 

They say the act is unconstitutional in 
that it provides cruel and unusual punish 
ments— to wit, a maximum fine of five thou 
sand dollars and maximum imprisonment 
of five years. 

In short, it would be impossible to frame 
any Biue Sky law that was not subject to 
the objections raised against this act; and 
I am constrained to suspect that a sheet of 
blank paper would be the objectors’ ideal 
of Blue Sky legislation. 

But the sweep of Blue Sky laws during the 
last two years shows the need of such legis 
lation. Investment bankers ought to recog 
nize the need in a more liberal spirit. You 
might ask your bond dealer how he stands 
on this question. 

Also, states that have Blue Sky laws 
should get together and make uniform re 
quirements, so that by manifolding a single 
application and statement a compan) 

ould comply with the law in all state 


Wille ILAMIE IDUCIK 


Views of an Innocent Bystander 


WASHINGTON, D. C 
| EAR JIN NVhich would you rather be 
or a Cabinet member? Those gentle 
en have their troubles, Jim. The im- 
pression is abroad that they hold soft and 
distinguished jobs, and they are willing 
enough to admit the distinguished part of 
t: but when it comes to the softness per- 
taining thereto they greet that pleasantry 
th laughs of scorn, and there isn’t one of 
them who isn’t rapidly becoming an accom 
plished scornful laugher. 
Aside from the fact that they have 
akened, by this time, to the rather de 
pressing knowledge that a Cabinet member 


s merely a sort of sublimated presidential 
lerk, they work harder and longer, and with 
less result in the way of personal aggran 
dizement, than any other ten twelve- 
thousand-dollar-a-year men in the whole 
ountry 

Even when a change of administration 
brings no change in the political complexion 
of the Government, a new set of cabineteers 
are busy and bothered enough to suit the 
most fastidious; but when the change 
means another deal round, as it did when 
Mr. Wilson came in, there is no need of 
any person in this country envying any one 
of them his job—and this goes, from Mr. 
Bryan clear through the list to the laborious 
Secretary of Labor. 

I heard a Western member of Con 
gress declaiming about Postmaster-General 
Burleson the other day. He is a Dem- 
ocrat and he wanted some fourth-class 
postmasters appointed. 

“What do you think?” he asked ex- 
citedly; “‘what do you think? I asked 
Albert to appoint me four fourth-class post- 
masters out in my district, and he said he 
would. Then he sent me a paper asking me 
to show that these men I wanted named 
have good moral characters. 

“*Good moral characters! What do you 
think of that? 1 went down to the Post- 
Office Department and I broke in on Albert 
and said: ‘Albert, you know very well a 
fourth-class postmaster don’t have to haye 
nomorals. Youknowthat! Why,what does 
moral character amount to when it comes to 
a question of whether a Democrat or a 
Republican will hand out the mail in them 
towns of mine? I ask you that, Albert!’ 

“*Well,’ he says to me, ‘Bill, you know 
what the law is. You've got to have the 
moral character of these men certified to.’ 


“With that I riz up and I said: * Albert 
that ain’t nothin’. I kin get moral certif 
ates for them from anybody in their 
towns. What does that amount to? Any 
body can git a certificate of moral character 
if he starts out for it—-dependin’ on where 
he goes for it. The point about these men 
I says, ‘is that they are Democrats and they 
will take the places of Republicans 

“‘And while I was on the subject I told 
him it was a shame and a ruination to the 
Republic that these here rural-free-delivery 

arriers—all Republicans— should be car 
ryin’ the mail to good Democrats in my dis 
trict who voted to put Mr. Woodrow Wilson 
nto the presidential chair; and it ain’t 
right. *‘What’s this country comin’ to,’ I 
asked him, ‘if we Democrats ain't goin’ to 
get the jobs? What did we put you in here 
for? I'd like to know.’”’ 

There you have the chief difficulty of the 
harassed Cabinet members. What, indeed, 
so far as the job-hungry Democrats ars 
concerned, did they put these ornate states 
men in these places for if not to hand out 
the pie? And what boots it if there isn't 
any pie to hand out? Make some! Bake 
a batch! Remove a few Republicans or a 
lot of them! Administratively a Cabinet 
place is pleasant—each man has big prob- 
lems to handle; but politically a Cabinet 
place under a new administration is as 
unpleasant as a bone felon. 

Also, these Republican holdovers are a fine 
lot of benefits-forgot hangers-on. I mean 
the holdovers who have appointive places, 

ot the civil-service rank and file, who 
ever are satisfied, no matter what hap 
pens. The appointive holdovers are prac- 
tically—but privately—unanimous in the 
discouraging opinion that this Administra- 
tion is a rank failure. Though willing to 
hold their jobs—in fact anxious to hold 
them and continue in office until the last 
gasp —they cannot for the lives of them see 
how the country can escape ruin two days 
onger. We are only a jump ahead of 
chaos, as they tell it. Indeed chaos is 
scientific shop management compared to 
the conditions that now exist, if you listen 
to them. The whole works have broken 
down. Utter inefficiency prevails, except 
the aggregated cases of the holdovers; 
and there is nothing ahead but a receiver- 
ship, or something like it 

These holdovers, you understand, are 

men who in most cases are sitt 
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‘Why not have Campbell’s?”’ 


Yes, why not? 

You are planning a company dinner 
perhaps, or a ladies’ luncheon. It may 
not be an elaborate affair but you want it 
inviting, of course. And you would like 
it a little out of the ordinary. 

Just the occasion for 
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Or prepare it as a cream-of-tomato or bisque by adding 
milk instead of water. The simple directions on the 
label make it perfectly easy. 

There are many attractive ways to prepare this nour- 
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swivel chairs, drawing their pay and strut- 
ting their little struts because their Demo- 
cratic superiors, for some good reason or 
some expedient reason, have not chopped 
them out of their niches in the comfortable 
payroll. 

Of course in any other business than 
Government business, and in any other 
profession than politics, a man held in a 
good job at a fat salary when a new boss 
came in would, in ordinary decency toward 
the consideration the new boss showed him, 
try to do what he could to make the work 
of the new boss easier, and help along, so 
far as he was able, to keep things going. 
In almost any other situation that would 
be observed. 

Not so with the holdovers—and I am 
speaking now of men who have good-sized 
places, not of clerks and petty bureau chiefs, 
though they operate the same way. In- 
stead of helping they are hindering in 
vexatious ways, sitting back and smiling 
supercilious smiles and saying, one to 
another: ‘“‘They can have my job whenever 
they want it.” Which is obviously true; 
but all the same this sort of talk is not 
for public consumption, for they go into 
nervous chills every time a superior comes 
near them for fear he intends to separate 
them from the salary check and send them 
back to work outside. 

They are as subservient as a bunch of 

valets when anybody who ranks them is in 
sight; but when they find an outsider they 
puff up and tell how much better things 
were in the old days, and how well they 
could do the work if they only had minds 
to—which they haven’t—minds to do the 
work with or with which to do anything 
else. 

Most of the politics of this country is of 
the pinhead variety, based on selfishness 
and self-conceit; and these holdovers think 
they are playing politics for their party by 
hindering and criticising the newcomers 
instead of giving a return for the kindness 
that continues them in their jobs. The 
spoils system may be a bad system —prob- 
ably it is—but these Democrats who are in 
Congress, responsible for the conduct of the 
Government, have a good deal of the argu- 
ment on their side when they claim their 
own partisans should do the governing. 

If | were president of the United States 
which you need not worry about—I'd have 
only my sort of folks in the executive 
places—and in all of them-—or I'd move 
out of the White House. 


Passing the Buck 


Coming to another phase of this ease and 
comfort in Cabinet life, did you ever hear 
of that pastime known as passing the buck? 
You have heard of it, I assume, and maybe 
practiced it, either in the place of its original 
habitat or in politics. Let me tell you, Jim, 
that, beyond all localities in the known 
world, the art and skill and continuous 
practice of passing the buck flourishes in 
Washington. Everybody passes the buck 
evades the responsibility or shifts it—puts 
it on the other fellow —from the charwoman 
to the assistant secretary. 

The cardinal rule of official Washington 
is never, under any cire umstances, to as- 
sume responsibility for anything that can 
be shunted over to someone else. What's 
the use of making yourself a goat when you 

can pass along the blame or the work or the 
doctslan to another? The rabbits in official 
life are not to be blamed. They know how 
utterly hopeless it is for one of them to 
fight out a proposition that is once tangled 
in red tape, and they get from under. They 
pass the buck! 

Nor are those in the under ranks more 
expert at it than those higher up. For ex- 
ample: Was there any greater example of 
artistic but seemingly artless passing of the 
buck than was observed in the White House 
during the last days of the Taft Adminis- 
tration—with the Mexican situation? That 
was troublesome. Potentially it might have 
anything in it, from war to tamales. 
Wherefore, why should W. H. Taft worry? 
Hedidn’t! He passed it along to W. Wilson, 
and now see the mess Mr. Wilson is in! 

And the same thing was observed four 
years before. T. Roosevelt, not desiring any 
more trouble than he had, passed the tariff 
buck to Mr. Taft; and everybody knows 
what happened to Mr. Taft because of that 
very fact. 

A certain Cabinet member proceeded 
gayly to his office on March fifth last. He 
had been sworn in. He was a member of 
the Cabinet. He had a great department 
and he had great plans for it. He went to 
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his desk. The smirking and smiling sub- 
ordinates were there. They gree him. | 
He pats the polite response and started to 
wor 

“Here are a few things left over, sir,” 
said his secretary. 

“Where?” 

“Here!” And the secretary pointed to a 
great mass of papers piled high in baskets. 

The Cabinet member poked them with 
an inquiring finger. 

“What did you say they were?” he asked. 

“Undecided matters left over by the 
previous secretary?” 

*“*How many are there?” 

“A few more than twenty-one hundred.” 

The Cabinet member dropped back in 
his chair. Here he was beginning an 
administration with twenty-one hundred 
undecided cases as a starter. He made 
inquiries. He discovered that the prede- 


cessor of the man who preceded him had | 


left less than a hundred undecided cases 
when he went out; and the astute gentle- 
man whose immediate successor he was, 
knowing on election night that he would 
last only until March fourth, passed the 
buck. He took no responsibility. He 
handed the stuff along to the next man. 
Why should he worry? 


Our Martyred Capital 


Why should anybody in a Washington | 


office worry if he can fix it so the worrying 
can. be transferred to the next man? Re- 
sponsibility means work; and work means 
well, it means work, which is the most 
hated of all occupations. Also, as the chief 
concern of every person on the payroll is 
to remain on the payroll, the safeguard is to 
throw everything that can be thrown on the 
shoulders of someone else and live a careful 
pass-it-along life, accepting no blame that 
can be shifted, but grabbing all glory that 
can be grabbed. 

Right in the middle of his campaign for 
mayor of New York John Purroy Mitchel, 
the eminent youngstatistician and reformer, 
took time to come over to Washington and 


let loose a few suggestions as to how Wash- | 


ington may be made a model city. Poor old 


Washington! 


meled people of ours being governed by their 
own consent. 

Only a 
enunciated that immortal doctrine in a 
speech. Our kind of government rests, he 
said, on the consent of the governed. 

People who live permanently in Wash- 
ington grin sickly grins when they hear that, 
for there is no place on this earth where the 
governed have so little consenting allowed 
them as in Washington. Every long-hair, 
every crank, every reformer, every male 
Joan of Arc, with burning eyes, who breaks 
into public life starts out to reform Wash- 
ington, to make Washington a model city. 


Young Mr. Mitchel, for example, now that | 
he has been elected mayor, will be too busy 


to do much in the way of making New York 
a model city—and it might not be com- 
fortable or politic to try; 
ington it is different. Here at the capital, 
where the taxpaying citizens have no more 
voice in their government than the Abyssin- 
ians have in it, there can be no comeback. 
The Washingtonians have to take what is 
handed to them. 

This time Mr. Mitchel and his outfit pre- 
sumably found some fifteen hundred things 
to reform, for they submitted a list of 
fifteen hundred questions to the District 
Commissioners for answer and intend to 
base their reforming on the answers re- 
ceived. Therein Mitchel was wise. If he 
had turned his remodeling attention to his 
own city—New York—for example, his list 
of questions would number fifteen millions 
and then he wouldn't have begun; but he 
has to live in New York and play politics 
there. And he and all the rest like him have 
only to remodel Washington—and not live 
there. However, a certain high Govern- 
ment official was coaching his son for a ge- 
ography examination. He was asking him 
to name the capitals of the various states. 
The boy failed on Nebraska. He couldn't 
remember the name of the capital. 

“Why, Dick,” protested the father, “of 
course you know that! Think of the name 
of our martyred president.” 

Dick’s eyes brightened. “Oh, yes,” 
shouted; “I know now—Taft!” 

Dick wasn’t so far wrong, do you think? 
Politics is a pleasant pastime. 

Yours outside—looking in, 
BILL. 


he 


We find frequent references | 
in the orations of our public men to the | 
utter necessity for these free and untram- | 
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low to Judge Credits 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


NE cause of the increased cost of living 

is the extension of the credit system 
Not only are all of us obliged indirectly to 
pay for the services of unnecessary book- 
keepers and credit departments, but those 
of us who pay our bills are obliged also to 
make up the losses due to those who do not; 
in fact, the present system of encouraging 
the extension of credits is one of the greatest 
curses to business today. 

One thing is certain—namely, that this 
can be carried only so far, as there is a 
limit to the degenerating effects of such 
habits on all parties, from the manufac- 
turer down to the consumer. I believe the 
day is not far distant when there will be a 
turn in the tide; and, instead of depart- 
ment stores’ soliciting charge accounts, 
there will be a campaign in favor of cash 
customers. 

I will even go further, and predict that 
the time will come when it wil! be illegal for 
anyone to allow an account to stand more 
than thirty days—at which time it must 
either be settled by cash or by the giving 
of a note. 

However the system of credits now ex- 
ists; and every young business man, both 
for his own sake and for the sake of his 
trade, should be in a position to judge 
credits— know whom to trust and whom not 
to trust. Though many rules are given for 
judging credits, the following four tests are 
perhaps the simplest and most important. 

When a new concern comes to a manufac- 
turer and asks for the privilege of opening 
an account the manufacturer is entitled to 
a statement from this new firm— and, more- 
over, to a revised statement every year. I 
know many manufacturers are too hungry 
for trade to make such a request, and also 
that many concerns are offended when a 
manufacturer asks for a statement. 

This, however, should not be so. There- 
fore I say, if you are a manufacturer or job- 
ber you are entitled to a statement; and if 
you are purchasers from such concerns you 
should be perfectly willing to render such 
statements. 

This does not mean that one need ren- 
der a complete audit of his business, but he 
should render a list of assets and liabilities. 

In the asset column only a few items are 
ecessary, such as real estate, bills and ac- 
ounts receivable, merchandise, machinery 
and cash. 

In the liability column should appear 
Mortgages, notes payable, accounts payable 
and miscellaneous items. 

When reading a statement the importan 
feature is to note the relation of the liquid 
assets to the floating debt. By liquid assets 
I mean such as can be readily turned into 

ash, like merchandise and accounts receiv- 
able; by floating debt I refer to all debts 
except mortgages. 


Promptness an Asset 


In other words the real estate should 
offset the mortgages by about two to one; 
and the sum of cash, notes receivable and 
accounts receivable should offset the notes 
payable and accounts payable; while the 
merchandise should be free and clear to 
offset the capital and surplus. The greater 
the proportion of liquid assets to floating 
debt the better will be the statement, 
everything else considered. 

Statements alone, however, are not of 
much value. As modern naval battles are 
wonby the men behind the guns rather than 
by the guns, so should modern credits be 
judged by the habits behind the statements 
rather than by the statements alone. 

Of all habits probably the one that makes 
the best impression on bankers and busi- 
ness men is the habit of promptness—or 
being businesslike, to use a common expres- 
sion. If you wish a cash discount do not 
wait until the tenth day to mail your check, 
but mail it on the ninth day of the month. 
If you buy goods at thirty days send your 
check on the twenty-ninth day instead of 
the thirty-first or thirty-fifth. 

When you receive a statement from your 
bank that a note is due, call at once and 
make arrangements about partial or entire 
payment of the same; and early on the 
morning of the day when the note becomes 
due call at the bank with the new note, 
properly made out, and a check for partial 
payment and discount. 


When purchasing do not wait until your 
stock is exhausted and then send in a rush 
order for more goods; but be forehanded 
and order in advance. When selling goods 
do not keep customers waiting for deliver- 
ies; but make prompt shipments. There is 
hardly anything in business that so dis- 
courages the selling department, handicaps 
the financial end and disgusts the trade 
generally as late deliveries. 

I know a banker of the old school who 
cares little for statements or much of 
anything else the technical credit man de- 
mands, but who divides all business men 
into three classes—namely: 1. Those who 
attend to their business promptly; 2. Those 
who are lax in their business methods; 
3. Those who are irregular. Men of the 
first group can always get accommodation 
and loans; those of the second never ob- 
tain any loans from this banker; while the 
members of the third group receive loans 
when the banker has a surplus of funds— but 
only then. 

I especially emphasize the need of prompt- 
ness, as it is purely a habit and can be ac- 
quired by any business man. It costs no 
more and it takes no more time to be prompt 
and businesslike than to be careless, lax 
and often late to business engagements of 
various kinds; in fact it is easier to do 
business in a businesslike manner. 

Probably of all the habits of business men 
that get them into trouble the habit of giv 
ing accommodation indorsements is the 
most potent. If John Jones buys a bill of 
goods of you at thirty days, and at the end 
of that time you accept a note instead of 
cash, you are perfectly justified in indorsing 
John Jones’ note and presenting it to your 
bank for discount—provided, of course, 
John Jones understands you intend todo so. 


The Indorsement Evil 


I admit that this is a foolish habit; but 
the error is John Jones’—because he fool- 
ishly pays by notes instead of by cash 
rather than your own for accepting the note 
instead of allowing the open account to run 
indefinitely. 

On the other hand if you cannot get cash 
from John Jones and he gives a note wit! 
the understanding that it is to be dis 
counted, it is perfectly legitimate for you to 
indorse the note and take it to your bank 
for discount. Certainly the bank would not 
discount it without your indorsement. 
Such indorsement is known as indorsement 
of receivables. 

When notes are sold they are often 
marked, just above the indorsement: 
“Without recourse.”’ Such an indorsement 
on a receivable or other form of note makes 
it negotiable without causing liability to 
the indorser. The common practice, how 
ever, is to omit the words “Without r 
course’’; and in such a case the indorser is 
liable for the note as well as the maker. 

However bankers do not criticize business 
men for indorsing their receivables, provided 
they do not take too many of them; in fact 
I might say confidentially that legitimat« 
receivables, given by one concern to another 
for merchandise, and indorsed by the latter 
are looked upon by bankers as one of the 
safest forms of investment. 

Moreover, in the new currency bill such 
notes are considered as a basis for issues of 
currency and placed far ahead of the bonds 
of our great railroad and industrial cor- 
porations. 

There is another common form of 
dorsement, however, which is not only 
exceedingly unbusinesslike and dangerous 
to both parties involved but is looked upon 
with disfavor by bankers, manufacturers 
jobbers and all keen business men. refer 
to what are known as accommodation in- 
dorsements; and this is the way they occur 

John Jones banks at the First National 
Bank and desires to borrow five thousand 
dollars; while John Smith, a neighboring 
merchant, banksat the Second National from 
which he would like to borrow five thousand 
dollars. Neither bank will accept the plair 
note of either without an indorsement. 
Thereupon John Jones suggests to Joh 
Smith thateach indorse the note of theother, 
and thus satisfy the two banks and enable 
each to obtain his five thousand dollars. 

Now, of course, if it is impossible for two 
men who absolutely need a loan to obtain 
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A Daisy Air 
Rifle for 


Christmas 


Your boy wants a Daisy 
—make a note right now 
to get it for him, without 

fail, for Christmas. 


That inborn desire that every 
boy has for a gun is a natural 
desire. ‘It is a wholesome, 
healthy desire. It is the ‘‘man’’ 
in him looking for a chance to 
develop. 


There is a training for your 
boy that he can get in no other 
way than te agun. It gives 
him a steady hand, a quick, true 
eye, and teaches him manly in- 
dependence. 





The Daisy ts a safe gun for 
your boy to have. It looks just 
like a high-priced magazine rifle, 
and shoots as straight. Your 
boy will be the proudest and 
happiest boy in town, when you 
get him that Daisy. 


“Daisy Special,” 1000-shot 
Repeater, with blued barrel, 
the finest air rifle made . 


$2.50 


Other Daisy Models, 
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Any hardware or sporting goods dealer will 
show you the Datsy sine. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Plymouth, Michigan 
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it in any other way I suppose they are 
entitled to indulge in such accommodation 
indorsements so long as banks are foolish 
enough to accept and encourage them. The 
ablest bankers, however, include the giv- 
ing of accommodation indorsements in the 
same class with the kiting of checks, and I 
advise all readers of THE SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING Post to accept such indorsements only 
when necessary, and never to give them. 

When a neighbor suggests that you in- 
dorse his note as an accommodation, you 
should reply: ‘‘I would rather indorse your 
note than almost any one else’s, and I am 
almost willing to say that I will indorse 
yours before indorsing any one else’s; but I 
have been strongly advised to indorse 
absolutely nothing but my own bona-fide 
trade notes, and you must not tempt me to 
depart from that practice.” The easiest 
time to say “No” is just at this point; for 
when you once indorse it becomes more and 
more difficult to refuse the indorsement 
every time the note becomes due. 

Such accommodation indorsements are 
not only a source of great loss to business 
men but they result in ruining credits, dis- 
positions and friendships. When looking up 
a credit always ascertain upon what notes 
the party is an indorser, as this indorsement 
test is exceedingly important 


The Test of Character 


Of course there are other factors that must 
be considered when studying the credit of 
any concern. Fundamental conditions of 
business; the state of the money market; 
the line of business in which the party desir- 
ing credit is engaged; and many other fac- 
tors should be considered. Space does not 
allow the writer to refer to all of them here, 
though some of these factors will be studied 
more in detail in later articles of this series. 

“here is, however, one more test I desire 
to emphasize—namely, the character test. 

When a young man starts out in business 
he is keen for statements and is anxious to 
follow the prescribed customs of the trade; 
but as years go on he gradually comes to 
the conclusion that there is absolutely no 
sure method of safeguarding oneself against 
the dishonest man. 

Audits are valuable if the treasurer cer- 
tifies properly the amount of indebtedness 
outstanding and merchandise on hand; 
but no auditor knows whether the amount 
of bills payable rendered by the treasurer is 
correct, and very few auditors ever take 
account of the stock of merchandise on 
hand or trouble themselves to ascertain 
whether or not it is all paid for. 

When I first became interested in the 
banking business I, like every amateur, had 
a lot of rules and regulations to use. I de- 
sired to test every credit as a chemist would 
test a solution for acid or alkali, but as 
years have gone on most of these rules have 
gone to the winds; in fact I have finally 
come to the conclusion that if from all I can 
learn and see a man is honest I am glad to 
study his statements and apply the other 
tests above mentioned. 

If, however, I feel in my bones that a 
man is not honest and square—-I care not 
how good his statement is or how business- 
like he may be, or what other assets he 
possesses — personally I want nothing to do 
with such a man; and I believe this is the 
great and important test. This is the test 
that is being applied today by the keenest 
bankers, manufacturers and merchants of 
every community; and it is the test that 
is to spread and become more common as 
years go on. 

Even the great commercial agencies are 
beginning to consider this phase of the ques- 
tion in their special reports. 

Heretofore the only question has been, 
How much have you got? But some day 
the question will be: How did you get it 
and what are you doing with it? There is 
a great difference between earning money 
and getting it. There is also a great differ- 
ence, from a moral point of view, as to how 

this money is used—whether a man is con- 

serving his resources and living as he should, 
or whether he is milking his business and 
spending much more on living expenses 
than his assets and obligations warrant. 

Therefore I say that this last test—the 
character test —is the most important of all. 
The young business man who stands forchar- 
acter, and solicits only the business of those 
who likewise possess this great asset, is the 
man who will lead the next generation. 

When judging credits—though all four of 
these tests are important-—-never overlook 
the last, which is sure to become more and 


| more important each year from now on. 
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If you dictate to your stenographer 
until noon and she spends part of her 
afternoon deciphering her notes, and 
part of it coming to you to fnid out 
what you really said — 
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when are your letters ready for your 


If you dictate to an 


EDISON 


DICTATING 
MACHINE 


Prevent Substitution, Specify “‘ Made by Edison” 


signature ? 


you get all your dictation typewritten with- 
out delays or interruptions. 

Your stenographer has an exact record 
of what you said, a record that can be re- 
peated as often as necessary. She has no 
notes to decipher and no questions to ask. 
She writes rapidly and 
correctly while you keep 
on dictating more letters. 
All of them go out the 
day they are dictated. 


The Edison Dictating Machine has 
been developed to its present ad 
vanced design by a corps of experts 
nder the personal supervision of 
Thomas A. Edison. It is the only 
dictating machine inspected and 
labeled by the national fre insur 

ance authorities and the only dic 
tating machine equipped with an 
Auto Index for indicating correc- 
tions, instructions, etc, in the dicta 
tion. Its many mechanical and 
electncal advantages are explained 
in out booklet, which you should 
read betore investigating 


Service everywhere, including the principal 
Canadian cities 


Q Ea 
INCORPORATED 
223 Lakeside Avenue Orange, N. J. 





SEND IN THIS COUPON 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc 
223 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J 


Please send me your 24 P brochure, ““ The Goose, 
the Typewriter and the Wizard,’ Locribine how the E.dison 
Dictating Machine may be adapted to my work, and your 
booklet on its mechanical and electncal advantages 
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BEATING BACK 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“Well,” said Bill Alexander, “if you're 
crazy enough to think you can be elected 
cut your wolf loose!” 

By the time I left the automobile I had 
passed through one of my sudden changes. 
I dropped everything and sat down to write 
my announcement. My previous experi- 
ence in the campaign for the constitutional 
convention had taught me my own weak- 
ness and strength, and I did not fail to 
anticipate criticism from the other side. 
Here is the document as I sent it next day 
to the newspapers: 


“In announcing myself for County Attor- 
ney at the city of Oklahoma I beg to say it 
is not without mature and serious thought 
that I have done so. I have thought over 
all that is objectionable. I have raked 
through the gray, dead ashes of the past. 
I have taken a retrospective glance into the 
dark recesses of the days that are gone, and 
I am willing that God’s sunlight should be 
turned full on every act of my past life. 

“I have never betrayed a trust or vio- 
lated a confidence, and I would not deny 
the truth of my past for any office within 
the gift of the people; but 1 would rather 
have my record in its blackest hue than be 
pointed out as a public grafter, official 
crook or embezzler who has violated his 
oath and prostituted the trust imposed in 
him by the people. I am-offering myself for 
what I am worth today and may prove to 
be worth in the future. 

“If the people are willing to confide to 
my care the office of County Attorney I 
pledge my word and honor that I will send 
the men who have embezzled your money 
and violated their oaths of office to the 
penitentiary. I will strike at violators of 
the law, be they high or low, without fear 
or favor; and I will save the taxpayers of 
Oklahoma County thousands of dollars by 
avoiding useless prosecutions.” 


I colored my language high, I suppose; 
but that was how I felt and it was the 
language for the situation. I took this 
document to the newspaper offices and 
sent with it the twenty-five dollars that I 
understood—from my experience in county 
politics—must always accompany a candi- 
date’s announcement. Next day I received 
from the editor of the News—our insur- 
gent daily newspaper—a letter returning 
my check. 

“Tfit’s news, it gets printed in our paper 
and money can’t keep it out,”’ he wrote. 
“Tf it isn’t news, money won't getitin! I'll 
print your announcement, and if you feel 
grateful you may buy me a cigar when we 
meet again.” 


Plain Talks for Plain People 


Yet the News did something that for the 
moment made me sick. It printed with 
the announcement a three-column story 
giving my record, with all the lurid details 
and the accumulated legends. I resented 
that—and I told the editor so. 

“You don’t expect the people to leave 
your record alone, do you?” he asked. “If 
we keep still, your opponents will do the 
talking. Besides, it’s news!” 

I opened my campaign for nomination 
at Harrah, a small town on the Rock Island 
Railroad. I had advertised in advance; the 
people were waiting for me. As I walked 
from the station to the hotel I saw only one 
friendly countenance. The citizens stood 
glowering at me suspiciously from under 
their hatbrims. They would turn away 
their faces as I approached and whisper 
busily when I had passed. The shrinking 
ex-convict feeling came up in me. 

At the hotel my one friend in Harrah in- 
troduced me to a few residents. They 
shook hands listlessly and backed away. I 
stood until the time came for my speaking 
it was to be astreet-corner address — talking 
with an old negro who wanted to know why 
the Democrats had “franchised” him. 

When I mounted the wagon and Jim 
Jacobs, my campaign manager, had intro- 
duced me, the crowd remained stolid and 
silent. No one applauded as I rose. The 
faces before me were seamed with toil and 
burned by the sun. The hands showed 
warts and knots from long iabor. And the 
sight of these plain people gave me encour- 
agement for a plain honest talk. 

I began by saying that I had announced 
myself for the office of county attorney be- 
cause I believed the people needed some 





one who would really fulfill the duties of 
the office. “I’ve been a robber,” I said; 
“but I give you my word of honor, which | 
have never violated either as a robber or a 
man, that if you elect me I'll send the em- 
bezzlers to the penitentiary. Many men 
you have hitherto trusted have been play- 
ing with you. They ask your votes in the 
name of the Republican or Democratic 
yarty. They are neither Democrats nor 
epublicans, but common thieves!” 

To prove it I read a certain affidavit. 
Then I swung into my own record, as I had 
done years before in the campaign for the 
constitutional convention. I had spoken 
an hour and twenty minutes before I fin- 
ished confessing my old sins before my fellow 
citizens. I closed by reciting the Scriptural 
story of Christ and the Magdalen, leaving 
the inference to my audience. 

Halfway through I began to see light 
in the faces before me. When I read the 
affidavits a burst of applause interrupted 
me. As I touched on my record an old 
negro began shouting: “‘Glory!” “‘Amen!” 
“Daniel at the judgment!"’—as though it 
were a campmeeting. At the end there was 
a storm of applause. 


Cart-Tail Oratory 


Do not think me conceited if I say that 
this was an effective speech. It was not Al 
Jennings who spoke. It was the experience 
of Al Jennings. My years on the dodge; 
my battles; my days in the prisoner’s dock; 
my month in the dark cell; my awful soul- 
wrench at Fort Leavenworth; my downfall 
after I left prison; my struggle back— these 
had raised me from a speaker to an orator. 
Once I could only convince people; now I 
could move them. In the subsequent 
primaries only three Harrah men voted 
against me. 

I spoke in two or three other small towns 
before I tried out the city of Oklahoma. 
Feeling still uncertain as to how the people 
of the capital would receive me, I asked a 
certain doctor, a man of cultivation and 
wide experience, to go with me to Wheatland 
and criticise. From a wagon I addressed fifty 
cr sixty people there. When I had finished 
the doctor was enthusiastic. 

“But I’m wanting criticism,” I said. 

“T can give you none that wouldn't spoil 
your work,” he replied. “* Talk in the city as 
you have here, and you'll get them!" 

So the doctor and a certain judge arranged 
a speaking date for me in the capital, adver- 
tising it with newspaper space and hand- 
bills. They had some trouble in finding the 
proper man to introduce me. Finally I my- 
self asked a man who was a candidate for 
Congress. He accepted at once. 

“*Remember,” I warned him, “you are a 
candidate and this will make you enemies.” 

“Men who'd be my enemies on that 
account aren't fit to be my supporters,” he 
replied. 

We drew a full house, though people 
came mostly out of curiosity. They wanted 
to hear how the ex-bandit would get round 
his old record; but, before I finished, two 
or three machine men, who had previously 
treated my campaign as a joke, rushed out 
of the hall and assembled a conference 
for my frank statement of my past and my 
open denunciation of certain state officials 
took the crowd in the city. 

Several men were already indorsed and 
in the field. The machine, I understood, 
decided to put up others, find out through 
a kind of preliminary campaign which 
seemed strongest and then concentrate 
on him. I announced publicly that, with 
one or two exceptions, all my opponents 
were puppets of the machine. A few days 
later they withdrew in a body, leaving the 
field to me and Zwick. All except a cer- 
tain judge, who was not a machine man, 
indorsed Zwick. 

Now the fight began in earnest. I rushed 
like a whirlwind through the county, speak 
ing in halls and schoolhouses, at crossroads 
and on street corners. I became the feature 
of the primary campaign. The other candi- 
date took to following me round. At first 
I seemed to draw better in the country than 
in the city of Oklahoma; so I concentrated 
on the capital. With the help of a wagon 
that went about announcing my noonday 
street meetings, I began to draw crowds. 

Of course the people came to hear a ban- 
dit story—that was my bait; but they re- 
mained to hear my say about certain 
Continued on Page 32 
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EL TEBALLO. Brews a perfect 
infusion, true to the tea leaf in 
flavor and fragrance. The Pot style, 
7 cup, $8; in Canada $10.50. Ma 
chine style, 7 
$13. 


EL STOVO. Electric disc stove 


Made in a wide range of sizes 


cup, $10; in Canada 


and wattages. The 4° and 6° 
sizes operate from lamp-socket 
4" single-heat $3.50; in Canada 


$4.50. 6* three-heat $7; in Can- 
ada $9.25. Ask your dealer about 
the larger sizes 


EL BAKO. Will roast a chicken, 
bake two pies, two loaves of bread 
or two pans of biscuits. Three-heat 
control, $12; in Canada $15.50. 


EL GRILLO. An electric grill that 
fries, broils, toasts and boils, both 


























$3.50; in Canada $4.50 
EL PERCO. Begins to perco 


late within one minute. Pot style, 
5 cups, $7.50; in Canada $9.75; 
7 cups $8; in Canada $10.50 
Machine style, 7 cups $10; in 
Canada $13; 9 cups $11; in Can- 
ada $14.50 


HOTPOINT IRON. With the 
celebrated hot point, absolutely 
fireproof attached stand, and 
cool handle. Guaranteed TEN 
years. 3-lb. size $3; in Canada 
$4. 5 or 6-lb. size $3.50; in 
Canada $4.50 


EL COOKO. Electric fireless 
cooker. Roasts, bakes, boils, fries, 
steams, stews. Operates from 
lamp-socket; takes no more cur- 
rent than Hotpoint lron! $30; in 
Canada $40 
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(Continued from Page 29) 

I kept strengthening this part of 
my campaign. I gave names and facts. I 
made statements daily that, if untrue, 
would have made me liable to charges of 
slander. Even the friendly newspapers 
dared not print all I said. Once I heard 
that the grand jury expected to indict me 
for slander, I suppose. I bored in deeper 
than ever; but the grand jury never acted. 

The machine came out after me not only 


officials. 


| secretly but openly. They tried to get up 





opposition meetings within a block of my 
crowd. This proved a failure; everyone 
flocked to hearthebandit. OnceI wasspeak- 
ing to three thousand people at California 
Street and Broadway when two machine 
men stood up on another corner and tried to 
entertain two hundred people. 

They carried a life-size picture of a 
masked robber holding up a train. “This 
is the man who is running for county attor- 
ney against a decent citizen!” read the 
legend. Someone reported that fact to me 
while I was speaking. I stopped to say that 
they would never get those men any nearer 
a bandit than his picture. ‘“‘But I promise 
you one thing,” I said: “If I am elected 
you'll see a string of officials and politicians 
taking a trip to the institution known as 
the penitentiary.” 

day or so later, as I came out of the 
elevator at the state bank building, I met 
a Democratic politician face to face. 

ello, Al!” he said in an insinuating 
way. “I hearyou’re going tosend me tothe 
penitentiary. How would you advise me to 
proceed? I understand you've had expe- 
rience!"’ His pals, who were standing round 
him, laughed. 

“Friend,” I said, “You're safe! I believe 
in prison reform. I wouldn’t contaminate 
the horsethieves with your presence! In 
two days you'd steal the hinges off the 
prison gates."” We have not spoken since. 

On the eve of the primaries my friends 
calculated that I was a winner by two thou- 
sand votes. I did not feel so sure. I knew 
the election law in Oklahoma was admirably 
formed for corrupt uses and that the gang 
controlled the election machinery. How- 
ever, the early figures showed me leading 
by better majorities than I expected. Then 
the returns showed up and the Jennings 
vote dwindled. 


The Machine Turns Muckraker 


It was more than a week before I could 
get my certificate, which showed that I had 
won by a majority of five hundred and 
ninety votes. Afterward a machine man in 
a position to know said to one of my friends: 

“The hound was nominated by twenty- 
five hundred, and we tried to shove him out; 
but we couldn’t— the majority was too much 
for us!” 

As soon as my nomination had become a 
mnt) fe the editor of the News hunted me 
up. “ he said, “‘the regular proceeding 
now would be for you to liedown, stop muck- 
raking, make your peace with the machine, 
and let them carry you into office. I hope 
you won’t do that!” 

“You bet your life I won't!” I said. 

However, I had my temptations; and 
they came not only from the other side but 
from my friends. If I kept still for the time 
being, some of my supporters said, the 
machine would think that I had been muck- 
raking only to get the nomination and 
would stop opposing me. When I got into 
office I could start my prosecutions accord- 
ing to program. I disagreed with that view. 

I had stirred up the plain people by my 
exposures. If I quit it would appear to 
them that I was abandoning the fight, and 
they would not support me. Besides, such 
a proceeding seemed dishonest to me. It 
would be obtaining office under false pre- 
tenses. I whirled into the canvass practi- 
cally without the support of my own party, 
and continued to whack both sides. 

My campaign for election differed but 
little from my campaign for nomination. 
There were the same street-corner speeches, 
with the citizens and small boys coming to 
see me as a show and remaining to hear my 
say about oo officials. Some of my 
friends think I played the bandit line too 
heavily in the last stages. I don’t. 

However, my record, as I expected, 
became the strongest argument against me; 
with the more conservative and respect- 
able class, it proved especially effective. 
The city of Oklahoma could not afford, said 
the machine, to have an ex-convict repre- 
senting it before the world. I had defended 
many whisky pedlers. The machine made 
the most of that. Unofficially several 
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church organizations declared against me. 
The Law Enforcement League, formed to 
prevent illicit liquor selling, wrote me a 
formal letter asking where I stood on pro- 
hibition. I replied that I would enforce the 
law, and I should begin on the officials who 
permitted Oklahoma to go wideopen under 
their very eyes. 

Many such people came to my meetings 
as skeptics and went away convinced. For 
example, a professor of the State Normal 
School had dinner in town one night with 
aparty of Eastern schoolbook men. They 
looked through the restaurant window and 
saw the crowd gathering for one of my 
meetings. 

The professor said that he told of my 
campaign with a kind of shame for the city. 
The others agreed that to elect such a man 
would be a blot on any community. When 
I appeared they joined the crowd out of 
curiosity; but after I had finished they 
shook my hand and wished me success. 
The professor campaigned for me to the end. 


My Old Friend Louis 


The strength of my position was the 
strength of truth. I had told the worst 
about myself and I had no reprisals to fear. 
Yet they labored to catch me in a misstate- 
ment or to find some bit of scandal worse 
than train robbery and two terms in prison. 

The author of my campaign circulars 
wrote carelessly that I was a graduate of the 
University of Virginia. That happened to 
be a mistake; the truth is that I went to the 
University of West Virginia and did not 
get a degree. However, the slip seemed to 
me so unimportant that I took no pains 
to correct it. My opponents telegraphed to 
the University of Virginia, found that no 
student of my name had ever been enrolled 
there, and made much of the fact. 

The rumor grew that on the morning of 
the Chickasha robbery I had brutally and 
grossly mistreated the wife of the section 
boss. Among other brutalities—I learned 
to my surprise—I had kicked her in the 
stomach! Certain machine men sent for 
this woman, hoping to get a sensational 
statement; but she told the truth, which 
made her useless for their purposes. 

I have related before how Louis, an old 
post-office burglar, nursed me back to 
health when I was sick in the Ohio peniten- 
tiary; and how by robbing the prison pan- 
try to get me proper food he risked all his 
privileges. I believe he saved my life. In 
the very heat of my campaign I received a 
telegram from him. He had been arrested 
at Tulsa, Oklahoma, a carried to Madill, 
charged with robbing the First National 
Bank. I dropped everything and went to 
see him. Ten minutes’ talk convinced me 
that this was a case where the police grab 
the first burglar in sight and try to saddle 
him with the crime. 

As a matter of fact, Louis had beenin a 
hotel in the city of Oklahoma on the night 
of the +. 4" He remembered that Cliff 
Walker otel detective, looked him 
over carefully. I returned home, saw Cliff 
Walker, found that he had ‘actually made 
an entry in his note-book describing this 
man with the prison look. Further, he had 
called the attention of ex-Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Bellamy and Captain Phelps to 
Louis—and they remembered. 

I took back with me to Madill a letter 
from Mr. Bellamy and I got Mr. Walker 
and Captain Phelps to accompany me. On 
thestrength of this evidence I had the charge 
dismissed without trial. 

Then I took Louis home with me for a 
visit. That visit rose up against me. A cler- 
gyman started the trouble by saying he 
would not vote for me because I harbored 
a burglar. This report went from mouth to 
mouth, until I was forced to meet it from 
the platform. I told the people exactly 
what Louis had done for me. 

I was in the midst of things, declaring 
nightly my intention to send certain offi- 
cials to the penitentiary, when a chance re- 
mark called back to my memory the tailor 
shop at Fort Leavenworth and made me 
realize what I was doing. I had thought in 
the penitentiary that no imaginable crime 
deserved my fate. And here I was, promis- 
ing to administer just such punishment. 
I mentioned this to my crowd next day. 

“Even after I’ve convicted the truly 
guilty,” I said, “I’ll get down on my knees 
to ask mercy of the chief executive. I don’t 
want vengeance on the grafters; I want to 
clean up this state. What I propose to do 
is administer the law, shutting my eyes to 
the remote consequences. I am out to show 
the people of Oklahoma—for the first 
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time—that a man who betrays a publi 
trust is worse than the man who steals a 
horse.”” On that note I closed my campaign 
for office. 

Though the county and district were 
electing some twenty officials, including a 
member of Congress, my race for county at- 
torney had become, I suppose, the feature 
of the campaign 

On election night I received the bull 
in my office, which I had made my political 
headquarters for the past three months. The 
early returns exceeded our expectatior 
Fromtwothousand the forecast of my friends 
grew to twenty-five hundred. | began to 
think for the first time that perhaps I s l 
squeeze by. 

About eleven o'clock the returns s 
denly stopped 1 waited fifteen minutes 
twenty minutes—half an hour. 

‘That settles it, boys!" I said finally. 
‘I’m gone!” 

At last the returns came straggling 
again. They showed a great slump. The 
morning newspapers announced that 
though without fu ll returns, they could ar 
nounce my defe 








eight or ten days passed 
before I got con —t te figures. Many ballot 
boxes were turned in late— mostly they had 
been “hidden out.” 

I had no money or influence to make 
contest. I let it star ad But I isk any ma 
acquainted with American politi this 
question: When a state is tied up by a cor 
rupt bipartisan gang of politicians whict 
controls the machinery of electior whe 
an independent candidate rises who threat 
ens, if elected, to put most of those politi 
cians in jail; and when that candidate, after 








a campaign that seems all in his favor, is 
defeated by five hundred votes in a total of 
twelve thousand—is he not rea elected 


in spite of his defeat? 


Defeat That Spells Success 


The reformer who declares he works for 
wholly altruistic motives is posing The 
best of them have mixed motives. Besides 
the desire to right the wrongs of the world, 
they are driven also by hunger for fame or 
position or admiration. I freely admit that 
I ran for county attorney with two ends ir 
view: I wanted the job—not so much for 
fame, position and power as for rehabilita 
tion—but I also wanted to waken the peo 
ple of city, county and state to their publi 
condition. 

Since I am convinced I was elected, I 
consider that I gained my first object. The 
people proved to me that an ex-convik 
by playing the game straight and with 
concealment, can come back. 

Also I achieved something of my secor 
object. I woke up the people of the capital; 
I helped wake the people of the state. The 
legislature that met in 1913—-less than a 
year after my campaign — showed a disposi- 
tion toward political reform. They over 
turned our election laws; they investigated 
by commission our publicinstitutions; they 
even got some indictments. It does not 
mé a that the net caught the lesser offend- 

s and let the greater get by—this happens 
rally in the dawn of reform. r he point 
is that Oklahoma made a beg ng. I 
opened that fight—-and I have 1 at by 
means finished fighting. 


yut 
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Any one who has taken the trouble to 
read this story can draw the moral, I sup- 
pose. Ex-convicts can come back if they 
take the right method. ‘‘Grasp the nettk 
and it will not sting!”’ is an old saying but a 
true one. The man who goes out of prison 
with his record on his sleeve may expect the 
best not the worst of humanity Peoplk 
will give him a chance—only he must be 
genuinely reformed. 

If he keeps up any of his old practices he 
is only preparing for a harder fall The 
man who conceals his record, on the other 
hand, is riding to his doom. Sooner or later 
it will either rise up to overthrow him or it 
will break his heart. My way, I believ: 
the only way. 

And this applies not only to prison cor 
victions but to other disgraces as well. In 
nearly fifty years of varied experience | 
have observed manyscandals of many kinds. 
I have seen men and women crushed and 
killed by disgrace. I have seen others out- 
live scandal and make successes of their 
lives by the process of facing it down. The 
greatest power in the world, I suppose, is 
the power of truth; and next is the power 
of not being afraid. 

Editor's Note—This is the seventh and last 
in a series of articles that gives the story of Al 
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y Gas Lighting * 


as it is today, fulfills present- 


: 
ae day requirements better than 
oe any other illuminant. It is the 


light of efficiency—that "utmost result 
for minimum effort" which is the goal of 
every progressive mind. 


Recent years have witnessed tremendous developments in gas manu- 
facture, gas appliances, and gas company service. Gas has been brought 
to a state of efficiency that makes it one of the most valuable utilities of 
modern civilization. I[n lighting, cooking, heating, manufacturing, the use of 
gas has raised standards and revolutionized methods. Nowhere is this more 
notable than in the lighting field. 


Modern Gas Illumination Means 








Pleasure of abundant light. 

Eye-comfort — soft, pleasing and restful light. 

Convenience —self-lighting, distance control, and universal adaptability. 
Service — continuous and dependable. 


Ask to see the appliances that have made modern gas lighting possible. 


kz ay name identifies them — 


Welsbach Mantles and Lamps, coupled with the modern service of gas companies, 
have given Gas its marvelous lighting efhiciency. If you would realize the 
utmost satisfaction from your gas lighting, be sure to use only the genuine 
Welsbach. Imitations do not render the same service. Look for 
the Welsbach trade-mark—the Shield of Quality—on every box. 


Economy— By far the least expensive of artificial lights. | . 
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Gas Companies and Reliable Dealers Everywhere 
WELSBACH COMPANY 
GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
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Continued from Page 11 


Fresh air and drafts are the twin bugbears 
of operatic singers. They are all afraid of 
colds, because colds mean hoarseness. Con- 
sequently many go to the other extreme and 
coddle themselves too much. I am sure 
that three-quarters of the singers do not 
spend fifteen minutes in the open air from 
week-end to week-end. When they have to 
run from hotel or opera house to a waiting 
cab they bundle up for it as if for an Arctic 
exploration. They pull up their collars, 
wind a scarf round nose and mouth, hold 
the breath and make a dash. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to say thrt they have just as 
many colds, if not more, than other people, 
and the throat specialist with his nasal spray 
makes a small fortune during the season. 

Between times, and when there is nothing 
else to do, a visit to the press agent is al- 
ways in order. In the majority of cases 
this is not a visit of friendship. It is like 
the call of a diplomat on a secretary of 
state, only by no means so polite; and its 
purpose is to find out why the visitor's 
photograph has not been printed more 
frequently in the newspapers. 

This is another time for an efficient and 
smoothly running flow of conversation. If 
the singer is a man he has plenty of his 
own; if a woman she combines her own 
with that of her husband or mother— nearly 
all of them have one or the other. Such 
visits make one of the reasons why press 
agents in opera companies draw large 
salaries. They are good spiritual discipline 
for the singer — as good as fleas in reasonable 
quantities are said to be for a dog. 

The function of the grand-opera husband 
usually is to interview managers, press 
agents and newspaper men in behalf of his 
wife, and to be the constant and unwearied 
disseminator of unfavorable opinions about 
all the other women in the company. That 
is his business and he devotes his entire 
time to it—at least I seldom knew one to 
work at anything else during the season. 
There have been a few who claimed to 
have other business, but it was always 
an extraordinary and enviable business. It 
was invariably in such a condition that it 
took complete care of itself during the 
winter. 

Newspaper men hold the species in high 
disfavor and run away hastily when they 
see one approaching. The company press 
agent— poor fellow !—has no place to runto, 
so he endures the visitation as placidly as 
his temperament and training will allow. 
The monologue of the husband in its mild- 
est form contains a suggestion that the 
press agent does not understand his job 
even he who in his time has made the 
reputation of many singers. From that the 
husband proceeds to an insinuation that 
ulterior motives have kept his wife from her 
deserved representation. The husband of 
Mildred Fuller, known behind his back as 
Mr. Mildred Fuller, wound up his remarks 
one day by informing the press agent that 

f his wife was given the same campaign of 
public ity as had been given to a great tenor 
she would command as high a salary as he. 


Henpecked Husbands 


The press agent possessed the experience 
of many years and had learned that the 
way to avoid nervous prostratidn was to 
use much patience and a little diplomacy. 
He responded: ‘* Miss Fuller is such a great 
artist that she needs no campaign of 
publicity.”” Then he moved away, leaving 
the husband open-mouthed and for once 
speechless. 

Most grand-opera husbands are great 
nuisances; and, since those they deal with 
are only human, they defeat their own ends 
more frequently than they gain them. Our 
manager is a man of very equable tempera- 
ment. He has the reputation of losing his 
temper not more than three or four times 
in aseason, which, considering the annoying 
things he has to contend with, is something 
of arecord. One of the three or four was at 
the instance of thesame Mr. Mildred Fuller. 
There were a few tempestuous remarks in 
more languages than Wolff ever used at 
his best, and then an edict was issued that 
Mr. Fuller should never be admitted to his 
private office again. 

A certain prima donna went out of town 
to sing in a concert not long ago. Her 
husband went along as her interpreter and 
business representative, and from all ac- 
counts it was a continual round of pleasure 
for the local manager. 


The train was late in getting into the 
town and both singer and husband emerged 


in a thunderous mood. They were met by | 


the local manager and his assistant, who 
first had to listen to two sets of opinions 
about America in general and that city in 
particular because of the lateness of the 
train. They were put into a waiting auto- 
mobile and taken to their hotel. On the 
way over the auto was caught in a jam 
of traffic and held until the street could 
be cleared. Another explosion from the 
husband! 

Arrived at the hotel, he demanded a view 
of the program. 
“All wrong! All wrong!” he said. In- 
cidentally it was the same program he 
himself had sent on three days before. 

‘Madame will not sing this. She will sing 
this and this. Print a new program.” 

The manager, heroically silent, hurried 
away to the printers. The husband ran 
after him to order the press to be held until 
he could approve the proof. At this the 
manager rebelled. He explained that it was 
too late for proofs, and even if there was 
time he could not afford to hold a gang of 
printers while a proof was being corrected. 
After much argument the husband con- 
sented to return, first remarking that all 
Americans are pigs. By this time the assist- 
ant to the manager was begging that the 
concert should be canceled so that he could 
beat in the face of the husband. He was, 
however, restrained from so doing 


First Aid to the Artists 


After a full day of wrangling the party 
finally arrived at the theater. The husband 
gave one look at the stage, gasped and 
guiped. It was decorated with yellow 
chrysanthemums—and yellow in the opin- 
ion of the prima donna is a hoodoo color. 
The husband rushed to the manager. 

“Madame will not sing!’’ he remarked. 

The house was full. There was no time 
for argument. The manager ordered the 
ill-omened chrysanthemums cleared away, 
leaving the stage bare. After this the prima 
donna allowed herself slowly to be persuaded 
into singing and the manager left the stage 
in order not to yield to his temptation to 
commit murder. Boiling with indignation 
he stamped round to the front of the house 
and there engaged in a furious quarrel with 
an innocent newspaper man who had been 
given the wrong seats and in perfect good 
faith had come to inquire where he should sit. 

The artist’s private secretary is often 
as much of a nuisance as the husband and, 
in addition, is frequently a grafter of an 
accomplished type. A certain type of 
secretary is of greatest service to the for- 
eign artist by acting as an interpreter 
having been in this country long enough 
to learn the language. Armed with this 
knowledge and a certain amount of suave 
plausibility he descends on the unwary 
singer and represents in a convincing man- 
ner the immense advantages that will ac- 
crue if he—who has been here many years 
and knows all the tricks and manners of 
the never-to-be-sufficiently-accursed Amer- 
icans—be allowed to attend to all the dis- 
agreeable business details. It is true that 
there are not inconsiderable advantages in 
such an arrangement—for the secretary. 

If the foreigner takes the bait—as he 
generally does—a period of prosperity 
ensues for the secretary. His first operation 
is to extract a certain amount of money 
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from the pockets of his principal as pay- | 
ment for his so inestimable services. This | 


varies with the prosperity and fame of the 
musician, but will average about two thou- 


sand dollars for the season. He then begins | 


to look about him for pickings of other 
kinds. They are to be had if searched for, 
and a secretary of this kind has good eyes. 

He promises his principal to find some 
concert engagements. Perhaps he is lucky 
enough to find afew. When he does he will, 
unless the local manager knows his methods, 
make enough of an overcharge to insure 
himself a comfortable commission. When 
anything concerning his principal appears 
in the papers he is the first to discover it 
and point it out, at the same time represent- 
ing how he, the industrious, the indefatig- 
able, has brought it to pass; also, with the 
delicately insinuated hint that such valuable 
publicity is worthy of an extra remuneration. 

These, however, are but the methods 
of the veriest tyro. For the experienced 


grafter there are other no less profitable | 








An Exhibition of 
Progress 


A Meeting for Progression 
The National Commercial Gas 


Association will hold its Ninth 
Annual Convention and Gas 
Appliance Exhibition from 


Dec. Ist to Dec. 6th, 1913 
The Meeting Place will be Philadelphia 


HIS convention will unquestionably be 

the largest gathering together of men in- 
terested in the gas industry that the country 
has ever seen. The exhibition of modern gas 
appliances and the latest improved types of 
incandescent gas lights will he of particular 
interest, not ph to the housekeeper, the home- 
maker, but to the manufacturer and the mer- 
chant. It will be a convincing demonstration 
of the marvelous and steady progress made in 
this industry and show that the word modern 
is aptly descriptive of this greatest of utilities— 


GAS 


It has revolutionized modern living. It has emancipated 
womankind from domestic drudgery. While the cost of 
living in almost everything has gone up, the cost of gas 
has as steadily gone down. Today itis the greatest illumi- 
nant for the residence, the office, the store or the factory. 
The many improvements, now perfected, make it the 
equal of any light in convenience of operation, and 
while readily adapted to artistic requirements, it remains, 
on account of its great economy, the universal illumi 
nant—the artificial light of our great American public. 


It has simplified and economized countless of our man 
ufacturing processes so that today it can be truthfully 
said that there are more than 1000 uses for Gas. 


The National Commercial Gas Association is a joining 
for mutual benefit of the men in the gas industry in 
the United States and Canada—men in the commer- 
cial branch of the business who daily come in contact 
with their patrons and whose work reflects constant 
improvement in the industry. A convention such as 
this is designed to study and perfect and keep on 
perfecting “Gas Service,” which today stands as an 
example of that slogan of modern business, “The 
public be pleased.” 


A visit to this exhibition will amply repay you. 


The United Gas Improvement Company 
Philadelphia 
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veins to be worked. Not once but many 
times has a secretary gone to the manager of 
the hotel where his principal was staying 
and requested a rake-off for bringing the 
artist to that house. What is more, he has 
very frequently got it. I have even known 
of a particularly industrious secretary mak- 
ing a similar arrangement with the bellhop 
captain for a split of the tips issuing from 
the artist’s apartments. Of course the 
secretary gets his board and lodging at the 
expense of the principal. 

Publicity is the life of opera and operatic 
artists. It is just as necessary that the 
singer should be well advertised as that he 
should know how to sing. With the possi- 
ble exception of baseball there is no form 
of activity whose prosperity depends more 
on the newspapers than grand opera. Con- 
sequently all artists are constantly trying 
to break into the news columns, and the 


| one who develops the reputation among the 


papers of being good copy may well consider 
himself lucky. 

One of the best advertised women on the 
American operatic stage today is a great 
favorite. She is much in the papers because 
she has the reputation among newspaper 
nen—of more value than much fine gold 
of never seeking an interview, but always 
giving out an interesting one when asked. 
To such an extent has this reputation 
developed that she is one of the few people 
who can roast her audiences and get away 
with it. No one else would dare try. 

When she went to Chicago last year 
she had not been in town two hours before 
she was receiving a crowd of reporters. 
After a few minutes she stood up and walked 
over to the window. One of the reporters, 
happening to look up, asked: 

““Miss Blank, haven’t you lost weight 
since last year?” 

“TI have been waiting twenty minutes for 
some one to ask me that,” she said. “‘ Yes; 
I have lost fifteen pounds.” 

‘A good many of our readers would be 
interested in learning how you did it,” said 
the reporter. “‘Would you mind giving 
your recipe?” 

“It was by educating myself to say ‘No, 
I thank you!’”’ 

Ordinarily this woman does little to at- 
tract attention. When she does anything 
it is new and original then and old for all 
time afterward. It may be that she walks 
down the gangplank in the latest Parisian 
outcry in skirts; that she buys an unthink- 
able number of silk stockings; or that she 
heads an anticigarette campaign. What- 
ever it may be, she has with unerring in- 
stinct seized upon the right moment for a 
feature. If she were not an operatic star 
she would be the best-known newspaper 
woman in the world. 

She never makes the mistake of answer- 
ing back when a music critic is moved to 
comment unfavorably upon her. Probably 
the only time she was ever provoked into 
undiplomatic wrath was about three years 
ago, when she appeared in a new opera. 
The chief of police of Chicago, who was in 
the audience the first night. stated after the 
performance that she reminded him of a cat 
wallowing in a bed of catnip. The remark, 
duly conveyed to her, was the cause of a 
heated retort; but, so far as known, it is the 
only one that ever succeeded in getting 
under her skin. 


Why the Public is to Blame 


It need hardly be said that that woman 
never did anything so crude as to report a 
theft of jewelry. Incidentally there were 
two genuine cases of theft in our company 
last season, and neither of the injured par- 
ties ever had the consolation of seeing a line 
in the papers about his loss. There was an 
attempt to get the stories in, of course; but 
in each case the city editors assumed a bored 
expression and more or less politely re- 
quested the press agent to go back and think 
up some new stuff. 

If the antics of singers to get their names 

before the public seem amusing it is partly 
the public’s own fault. Most singers are 
vain—some more so than others—and the 
patrons who go to opera houses by night do 
their best to make them more so rather 
than less. Watch them any night during 
the sezson promenading up and down the 
lobbies and warming themselves in the glad 
light of adulation. Observe, also, how the 
patrons watch them and edge as close as 
politeness will permit, hoping to catch a 
few words of artistic wisdom. It is enough 
to spoil any one. 

A photographer, who had made many 
portrait studies of singers, once told me 
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that hardly a day went by when opera 
patrons— women mostly— did not come into 
his studio to buy a few photographs of 
the artists who had touched their fancy. 
They might not have met the artists 
probably would never get nearer to them 
than to hear them across the footlights or 
rub elbows with them in the lobby; but 
they were willing to worship from afar 
through the medium of photographs if 
nothing better happened. 

That sort of admiration does not lend 
itself to any very intelligent appreciation, 
but it is all one to the singer. He has an 
avid appetite for all kinds of praise, unless 
the admirer gets his name mixed with some 
other singer. In that case he is apt to be 
cross; but even then he may be soothed if 
the praise is loud enough. 

There was a performance of I Pagliacci 
at the Metropolitan in New York a sea- 
son or two ago. The singer came out in 
front of the curtain to sing the prologue, 
which he did magnificently, as he always 
does. A tumult of applause went up at the 
end, during which the patrons were amused 
to hear a shout of “Bravo, Caruso!” from a 
corner of the house. Evidently the enthu- 
siast thought that if Caruso was to sing, as 
he did later in the opera, such applause 
could be intended only for the great tenor. 
The artist’s comments on the incident have 
not been recorded. 


Cheese-Paring Policies 


At another time a young tenor was sing- 
ing his roéle and winning much applause. 
When he had finished one of his big arias a 
woman in the audience leaned forward to a 
friend in front and in a voice all exclamation 
points and italics said: 

“Wouldn't you like to hear him sing the 
Toreador song?’ 

The Toreador song, it may be mentioned, 
occurs in Carmen and is invariably sung by 
a barytone. 

““Yes,”” twittered her friend in equal ex- 
citement. ‘*‘ Dear Schumann-Heink taught 
us to love that.” 

All singers are not offensive in their van- 
ity. In some cases it takes a very harmless 
and lovable form. One well-known tenor 
would never say very much about his artis- 
tic ey but he was immensely proud of 
the fact that he once sang twelve princi- 
pal toad in fourteen days. Another, whom 
I quoted at the beginning of this article, has 
a genuine air of boastfulness when he tells 
how he is descended from a Belgian peasant 
family, and that his earnings on the oper- 
atic stage have been enough to make them 
more thar fortable for the rest of their 
lives. 

Lowly origin, however, is not ordinarily 
a subject for pride on the operatic stage 
any more than off. One man I know insists 
on all occasions that he is ascion of nobility. 
As a matter of fact, he is very far from it. 
Two of his aunts are today maintaining 
themselves by running a hatshop i in Paris 
certainly a blameless occupation except for 
the prices they are reputed to charge, but 
not at all the exalted station of his story. 
They themselves would be the last in the 
world to claim it. 

It is the dream of every singer to harvest 
enough American dollars to be able to go 
back to Europe and retire. They all have 
their castle in prospect, which on investi- 
gation wjll often prove to be of a much 
more modest seheme than the term usually 
connotes. Still, the convention ofa singer's 
castle is of such antiquity that the French 
people have evolved a vigorous and wholly 
unprintable proverb about the uncastlelike 
nature of such structures. 

A home of some nature and a competence 
with which to maintain it being necessary, 
the singer resorts to all sorts of economies. 
As I have said, he will pay well for publicity, 
but he often emits shrieks of anguish at the 
idea of paying for anything else. A tenor in 
the company of which | am a member used 
to stay in bed in his hotel room for days at a 
time, because, he explained, if he went out 
he always had to buy something. Even if 
he merely walked the streets he worked up 
an appetite that he hated to satisfy at hotel 
prices, 

A favorite means of economizing is to 
bargain for the cheapest room in the hotel 
and then cook meals in it. This habit was 
the cause of much complaint in a hotel in 
Chicago, during the first season of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. One night 
it grew so bad that several of the American 
guests descended on the manager in a body 
and threatened to leave unless the smells in 
a hallway upstairs were abated. 
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The house detective made an investiga- 
tion. He struck the odor and followed it 
it was a plain trail—until he came to a 
certain door. He knocked and delivered 
a brief ultimatum. It was: 

“You people will have to cut out this 
cooking!” 

“But we are not cooking,” was the 
answer. 

The detective, much annoyed, said 

“What are you trying to do—kid me 
Don’t you suppose I have got a nose?” 

The spokesman of the party responded: 

“I do not know this ‘kid’; but come ir 
and see. We are not cooking. We are 
smoking.” 

It was a fact. The American guests 
moved to another fioor. 

This same hotel was once the scene of 
what a gigantic Bohemian tenor considers 
one of his genuine triumphs. He had been 
engaged to sing in a concert there at a fee 
of one thousand dollars or more. The day 
before the concert he was discovered at a 
table in the café helpless with laughter. 

When he had regained the use of his 
voice he wiped the tears from his eyes and 
explained that he had arrived in town a 
couple of hours before and gone at once to 
the theater, with his accompanist, for a 
little practice. He found that a musical 
comedy company, just being organized, 
had rented the stage for the purposes of 
rehearsal. 

Advancing in his polites 
the person who seemed to be in cl arge, and 
being ignored until the said person had 
shouted directions to stagehands, electri- 
cians, chorus and supernumeraries, the 
singer was finally allowed to state his request. 
Permission to go into an adjoining room was 
barked at him, with the added grudging 
information that he would not disturb any- 
body if he did not sing too loudly. He took 
his permission meekly and began to sing 
After about fifteen minutes he looked up 
and saw the same gruff person standing in 
the doorway. 

“You sing pretty well,” said he 

‘Thank you very much,” said the Bohe- 
mian tenor. 

“I am the stage manager of this show 
and I think I could use you. I can't let you 
have the first tenor’s place because nobody 
knows you, but I can give you a place that 
will be worth fifty or seventy-five dollars 
a week. Come back this afternoon.” 

The overwhelmed artist could only bow 
his thanks silently and make his escape as 
unostentatiously as possible. 


manner on 


A Love for the Spectacular 


The great trouble with grand opera in 
America today is that the public insists or 
turning out for weli-known names in the 
cast rather than for the music itself. Until 
this is changed, which in all probability will 
not be in this generation, it will continue to 
be more of a circus than a high art. Just 
now a single singer with a famous voice, 
the rest of the cast mediocre and the per 
formance raggedly given, will draw a larger 
house and create more applause than a 
well-balanced performance by less spec 
tacular singers. I have seen this happen 
time and again. 

“here are some good musicians in grand 
opera, a few of whom have worked their 
way up after a severe struggle. I know one 
man who came to Chicago when quite 
young. For several years he drove an ex 
press wagon by day and studied music by 
night. At length opportunities began to 
come his way, which he grasped. He went 
to Europe in due time, was given a tryout 
in opera, and made good. Now he has an 
eminent position and reputation in both 
Europe and America. 

That is one side. The other is the man 
who possesses a voice and little else. There 
are grand-opera singers in the land who 
read music so imperfectly that it is nec- 
essary to teach them their roles note by 
note. After accompanists and coaches are 
done with them they learn expression and 
cues from the conductor, and those weird 
gesticulations and posturings, which the 
trustful in heart describe as acting, from 
the stage manager. On the night of the per- 
formance there is the prompter in his little 
mushroom box in the middle of the foot- 
lights, to give them words and notes when 
they go wrong. 

After having scrambled through a rdéle 
with the help of these half-dozen unseen 
hard workers, the incumbent goes forth, 
inflates his chest and refers to himself as an 
artist. Truly, grand-opera singers are the 
mos’ funny people. 
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ag Sixty Standard Model. 

P. Tw Equipped with 

Biect Head-Light, Electric 

Ta Light, Electric Signal 

Two Sets Storage Batteries, Corbin-Brown Rear Drive Speed 
meter Price $260.4 See catalog for detail« escript 


MOTOCYCLES 


Sndian FOR 1914 


IXTY THOUSAND beautiful new machines 

will be made in 1914! 98 percent of these will 

be Twin Cylinder Models. We built the first 
successful Twin, and from the outset the Twin has 
ever increased in recognition and popularity. 


The Indian has amply demonstrated the advan- 
tages of the Twin for rapidity of acceleration, capac- 
ity for hard work and for power output in proportion 
to weight. It has suppleness and flexibility, a snappy 
delivery that instills confidence in its owner to con- 
quer any road, and tremendous endurance — qualities 
represented in their most efficient and advanced form 
in the Indian Twin. 

In developing and perfecting the seven models 
which comprise the 1914 Indian line the Indian 
engineers and factory experts have outdone them- 
selves in the scope and importance of the improve- 
ments and new features which they have brought out. 

To such striking advances in motorcycle manu- 
facture as the famous Cradle Spring Frame, the 
Two Speed Gear and Folding Footboards, have 
now been added “38 Betterments”’ for 1914—-marked 
refinements in structural and working parts. 

The most remarkable of these achievements, from 
the standpoint of the motorcycle rider, is electrical 
equipment. 

All standard Indian models for 1914 come equipped 
with electric head light, electric tail light, two sets 
high amperage storage batteries, electric signal and 
Corbin-Brown rear drive speedometer. 

With unsurpassed comfort features, electrical 
equipment, integrity and absolute reliability under all 
road conditions, the 1914 Indian without question will 
compel the attention of all motorcycle-interested men. 

Write for our new illustrated Catalog A, giving full details 
of the 1914 Indian Models with their 38 Betterments. 

1914 Indians are now being demonstrated by 2500 dealers. 


It is not too soon to order if you want YOUR Indian early 


The 1914 line of Indian Motocycles consists of : 


4 H. P. Single Service Model $200.00 H. P. Twin Light Roadster $260.00 
7 H. P. Twin Tw Twenty 7H. P. Twin Tw Speed 

Five, Regular Model 225.00 Regular Model 275.00 
7H.P ewe Tw Sixty H.P. Twin Tw Speed 

Stan rd Model ; 260.00 Tourist, Standard Mode 300.06 
7H. P. 7 win Hendee Special Mods Electric Starte . j 0) 


PRICES F.O. B. FACTORY 


Hendee Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS 


ATLANTA 
TORONTO 
LONDON 


CHICAGO 
DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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So Easy to Make! 
So Good to Drink! 
And Have YOU Never Tried It? 





4 that is needed to make a deli 
drink of hot *‘Steero”’ is a | 
_—- . ind boiling | 
water. With the t t nple things | 
you can product bouillon of such 
tasteful excellence that you will agree 
that **Steero”’ i mething worth 
; , 1 r { 


STEERO 


Bouillon Cubes 


American Kitchen Prodects Co 
Trial Box of **Steero”’ Cubes and 


> Steere”? Cook Book Mailed for 10¢ 








Schieffelin & Co., 235 William St. 
New York 
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SAUCE 


THE IRIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Pour a Teaspoonful on a 
Steak before Serving. 

It adds that final touch 
of rare tlavor to so many 
dishes! 


A perfect seasoning for Roasts, 
Chops, Fish, Rarebits, Gr: avies, and 
Chafing Dish Cooking. 
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WILSON IN THE COUNTRY 


Concluded from Page 3 


and La Follette, Cummins and the rest, 
must be put into practical and effective ac- 
complishment before any person will take 
it seriously. 

Back of all the moil and turmoil and 
clamor, and running in circles, stands 
Colonel Roosevelt, not only as the possible 
but as—at this time—a highly probable 
solution. For years the most interesting 
person in the United States, Mr. Roosevelt 
is being crowded a bit by Mr. Wilson for 
that eminence; but he is still interesting 
and still highly important. It is claimed by 
political experts that Mr. Roosevelt’s Pro- 
gressive party is steadily losing ground; 
that such elections as there have been have 
shown retrogression instead of pré 
And these experts say this means that the 
men who voted for Roosevelt in 1912 are 
returning to the Republican party. 

Of course there will be no adequate test 
of this—except in New Jersey this fall, 
where Colby, Progressive, is running for 
governor against Stokes, Republican, and 
Fielder, Democrat. That vote will show 
how well the New Jersey Progressives are 
holding in line. There will be no test in 
Massachusetts that will be of particular 
value, for undoubtedly some of the natural 
Progressive strength that might go to Bird 
will be diverted to Gardne r, the Republican, 
whe is progressive in his own way, and 
some to Foss, the independent candidate. 
It is probable the Massachusetts results 
will be analyzed many different ways. 

These results may not be conclusive 
they will be interesting; but the real test 
will come in the 1914 Congressional elec- 
tions, when the Democrats will go before 
the people for indorsement of their work, 
which by that time will probably include 
not only the revision of the tariff and the 
reform of the currency, but various con- 
structive measures dealing with combina- 
tions, trusts, our natural resources, and 
other important matters. Then, if the Pro- 
gressives are in force, they will undoubt- 
edly put up Congressional candidates; and 
there can be an adequate estimate of their 
strength. 

Meantime Mr. Roosevelt will be out of 
the country for months. Meantime things 
will have been shaken down. Meantime 
the Republicans will have put forth their 
corpse-reviving program. Meantime the 
tariff will have been demonstrated. Mean- 
time the currency law wiil have had an 
opportunity. Then we shall see what we 
shall see! But—and here is the most inter- 
esting as well as the most important phase 
of the whole situation— what man is there 
in sight who can in any way unite this 
opposition into an anti-Democratic basis? 
Where is the citizen who has the popular 
appeal to make an opposition to Mr. 
Wilson—if Mr. Wilson shall continue as 
well as he has begun—more than a farce? 
There is not a big Republican—a presiden- 
tial Republican—in sight. There is not a 
near-Progressive who has any popular 
appeal. Where is the man? 


ywression. 


The Man in South America 


And having asked the question I shall 
at last accounts, 
he was in South America. [ am not in the 
confidence of Mr. Roosevelt or of his friends, 
but I share the opinion of many men who 
watch political events and who mix in 
them, that if Mr. Roosevelt desires the 
presidential nomination in 1916, from what 
ever anti-Democratic organization or party 
that is evolved from the present almost 
disintegration, there is nobody in sight who 

in prevent him from getting it. More- 
over, it is a well-grounded opinion that Mr. 
Roosevelt has as keen an appreciation of 
this as any other person, and that his plans 
are being made to that end. 

In one of his speeches in New York he 
aid he would not abandon the principles 
of the Progressive party— nor will he. Nor 
will anybocy else who wants to do anything 
politically in this country. And, by the 
same token, the old outfit of Republicans 
will adopt those principles. You will netice 
the preliminary steps toward that end at 
the experience meeting which is to be held 
in Washington in December. Abandoning 
a principle is one thing; and abandoning a 
party form and taking over a new one is 
quite another. 

You will observe that the Progressives in 
California claim the Republican party, as is 
their right, for they control the organization. 


You will observe that Frank Heney—a mili- 
tant Progressive—is running for the Senate | 
as a Republican and not abandoning a whit 
of his progressiveness. 

This, if you look it over, will give an 
inkling of what is in the minds of many 
people, and pe rhaps pe rhaps, I Say—in 
the mind of Mr. Roosevelt. He need not 
give up his own party and he might be able 
to take over the remnants of the other 
party. Nor need there be any fear that 
the Old Guardsters will not be glad enough 
to acquiesce in any such program. They 
ean do nothing as it stands; and they will 
be willing to take Mr. Roosevelt and bear 
with him as best they may for the few 
benefits that will accrue to themselves by 
being again in the following of a majority 
party. 

Nationally there have not been so many 
possibilities in a political situation in years. 
Though things seem to be in the doldrums 
at present, there is plenty going on under | 
the surface. The main facts are: Mr. Wilson 
is strong with the country, much stronger | 
than his party; he is held in individual 
respect and esteem; nothing can stop his | 
renomination if he continues as he is going 
10w and wants the honor; the warring, 
jumbled, almost inchoate opposition will get 
to some sort of unified anti-Democratic 
basis; and that if Mr. Roosevelt desires to 
lead this anti-Democratic party there will 
not be much chance of stopping him. 

Things may change in the next three 
years. Much can happen and much will. 
Still those who like exc iting politic s should 
remain in this vicinity, for a presidential 
campaign with Woodrow Wilson on oneside, 
after four years in Washin gton, and with 
Theodore Roosevelt leading the opposition, 
will be worth looking at. And the con- 
servatives will be under the necessity of 
considering a migration to Canada. 
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The Latest im Locks 
HE wonderful things that can be done 
with modern locks are demonstrated in 

a new skyscraper at Omaha. Every key 

supplied to tenants and employees will 

open many doors in the building, and all 
kinds of combinations have been made so 
that with one key a person can open all the 
doors he should have the right to open 
and not another door will respond. 

Each tenant, for instance, with the key 
to his office, can enter any washroom in the 
building, or he can enter the main door of 
the building at night—though in this in- 
stance his turning the key in the lock rings 
a bell to warn the watchman. The manager 
of the building has a master key for each 
floor, which will open every door on that 
floor. He has another master key that he 
can turn in any lock and thereby prevent 
that lock from responding to any other key 
until he wishes. This enables him, for in- 
stance, to lock out of his office a man who 
refuses to pay his rent, or to close a man's 
office during his vacation. | 

A grand-master key will open all the 
utility doors of the entire building, such as 
storerooms and washrooms. An account is 
kept of every key, and if the keys to any 
office are lost a part of the lock to that office 
can be quickly changed to require a new 
key; yet the altered lock will respond to 
the correct master keys and ordinary keys, 
but to no others. 

To carry the plan to a climax a special 
type of key is used and blanks for that kind 
of key cannot be bought on the market. 
| 
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Seeing the Unseeable | 

game that are so faint that they not only 


cannot be seen with a telescope, but can- 
not be detected by long exposure of a very 
sensitive photographic plate in a telescope, 
are even then not beyond the range of dis 
covery. A British scientist is working on a 
device that will record the existence of dis- 
tant suns that never yet have been detected. 
By means of selenium, a metal the electrical 
resistance of which varies with the amount 
of light thrown on it, he has made an instru- 
ment that will show a tiny current of elec- 
tricity when the light of a star is thrown in 
it. So delicate is it that he expects it will 
how enough current to be recorded when 
it is focused on some little spot in the sky 
where no star is now known, if, as a matter 
of fact, there is some faint star there. 
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= DIAMONDS 2 | 


FROM JASON WEILER & SON, 


Boston, Mass., one of Americe’s 
leading diamond importers 











For over 36 years the house of Jason Weller & Son 
of Boston | been one of the leading diamond 
ting concerns in America sell weler 





However, a large business is done @irest by mail 
» at importing prices! Here are three 
Gisest to you by wae which cl 


diamond of 
demor : né price 





2'2 carats $239 %4 carat $65. 


; 


© a 





239. | $65. 
% carat —$43 


| 
— 
Money refunded if not entirely satisfied 


If desired rings 


j 
Send strip of paper show <. f x 


ring size, / “ong, 


HIS ¢ / 
hivy / 
HOW TO BUY : 
DIAMONDS j 


oS 
me 4R 
$ $ rs ‘és 
- Shag NOt ‘ 
j ~. 
f ~ 
——""« 
~ 
— 
— Free. 


Write for 100 page Jewelry and Watch Catalog 


Jason Weiler & Son | 


367 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. / 
Diamond Importers since 1876 


Foreign Agencies: Antwerp, Paris, Buenos Ayres 
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The Two 
Great 
Patented 
Collar 


Features 


that have given first place in collar 
convenience and comfort to 


LIDEWE 


COLLARS 


The little patented Back Button 
Shield and the patented graduated 
Tie Space which cannot be destroy- 
ed in laundering, 
All popular models 
—best matenal and 
workmanship. 

















PERMANENT 

Haberdashers GRADUATED 

Eseryohere TIE SPACE 
Se . . 2 for 2Sec 
Hall, Hartwell & Co. 
Troy, New York 

















5A HORSE BLANKETS 
5A AUTO ROBES 


The Standard 
Longest wearing rect pa 
servicea I kf SA ark 


quality. lia j ~ur dealer, w 


WM. AYRES & SONS Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“‘Hurrah! My Ives 
Train is Bully!’’ 
i 
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The Christmas Gifts 
Your Boy Will Like 


He just can’t help liking an Ives Miniature 
Railway System and Ives Struktiron. There’s a 
fascination about them that no boy can resist. 





—_—— 





*’ Why, everything is like a vea/ railroad,’’ your boy will ex- 
claim. And so it 1s! 


The train dashes around the track under its 
own power. The engine, tender and cars exactly resemble real 


trains. ‘They pass through tunnels, past stations and switches. ‘The 
boy engineer can stop the train at stations or by signal. And with 
the Ives Struktiron he can build bridges, round-houses, freight depots, 
signal towers and many other things which his skill will suggest. 


Ive s Miniat ure 
Struktiron 


Dn St . 
Railway Syste 


are not mere 


play LOIN 
i 


Christmas Day Chey posse la 
For weeks to come the youngster will fir 
and interest in arranging the ick 


turntables and other parts—a 
kinds of structures with Ives Struktiron 


lves Toys teach the principles of 


engineering, electrical engineering and 





tural building. They develop your boy kill costere Struktiron 
and ingenuity afc ota Haat tiie tien 
We Guarantee Every Train t of Ive 
ime , : , 
Our Toys are built tolast and give long servic 
We guarantee t yreplac without charge, any pat | nade te 
that is defective in materials or workmans! | 
The Ives name is your sure 4 is an Eves 
against flimsy, short-lived toys. Look the ( 
word “Ives”’ on every piece and the | | 


Mark on the box 
Ask any toy, hi 


| 
| 
| 
V pi il t \ 
} 
| 
irdware or department | 





show you Ives Miniature Railway Systems an = i 
Ives Struktiron. Mechanical outtf cost from $1 | 
to $20 a set: electrical, $4 to $25 

If you cannot re idily find an Ives dealer in \ 
your town, please write us. We make it easy for 
anyone, anywhere, to get the genuine Ives 1 

Beautiful Catalog Free 

Write for ha ome st Cat 
eh baka ae MULL sik \i t ire iN i > | 
Ives Struktu Ph ae ee = ae 2. i 





The Ives Manufacturing Corporation, 194 Holland Avenue, Bridgeport, Conn. 


loys are fast, profitable seller If you are not handling ther 
» ' 
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Coffee Percolator It is ever the desire to find something new to give expression 
$/2.50 





Washing Machine 


Electric Warming Pad Anything with the Western Electric name carries assur- 


The successor to the 
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CHRISTMAS ~ 
Make tt ELECTRICAL 
and Have tt PRACTICAL 
















—— 





to the spirit of Christmas. With the growing trend toward 
sane and practical giving the range of choice that is offered in 
electrical devices for home comfort and home convenience 
appeals strongly to one who would select for a gift that which 
is attractive both for its novelty and practicability. 





Electric Toaster 


Where is the wife or mother who would not enthuse over —_ 


a real electric vacuum cleaner, or an electric washing machine? 
Think of the lasting pleasure that would be present in a home 
equipped with Inter-phones which save useless stair-climbing. 


Other things which give pleasure and satisfaction much out 
of proportion to their cost, and for which the cost for electric 
current to operate is so low that it need scarcely be considered, 





American Beauty 


are—electric irons, coffee percolators, chafing dishes, bread atts Sen 


$5.00 
toasters and warming pads. All of these and other electric 


goods are to be had in highest quality among the 


(| Western Electric, 
| Rome Utilities ta 


















Two 
Inter-phone s 
Complete 
with 
ance of quality and guarantee of worth. Every time you use — 
hot-water bag your Bell Telephone you hold in your hand an evidence of o_o 

Western Electric efficiency. The same degree of excellence 


is to be found in every other Western Electric article. 





$6.50 















Electrical dealers all over the country sell our goods. If you 
cannot find them at the dealer’s in your town,write to any of our 
houses in the cities listed below, and we will send litera- 
ture on any article in which you are interested, and 
tell you where in your vicinity it can be purchased. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 “Bell” Telephones 


















No. 2 
Vacuum Cleaner 


$97.50 









New York Chicago Kansas City San Francisco —- Montreal 
Buffalo Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh Minneapolis Los Angeles Winnipeg 
Boston Cleveland St. Paul Dallas Calgary 
Richmond Cincinnati Denver Houston Vancouver 
Atlanta Indianapolis Omaha Seattle Edmonton 


Savannah St. Louis Salt Lake City Portland New Orleans 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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HOLLY COURT 


THE SATURDAY 


Continued from Page 7 


“Why- why —— Well, but good ~- av- 
ens, Nancy,” Mrs. Biggerstaff said he: . 
“don’t worry until you know something! 
They didn't say; but ” 

Nancy heard nothing more. She —_ ed 
aside the hands that would have held her; 
she fought the de idly faintness that swept 
down on her; she choked back the sere am 








that came to her throat. Blindly, m 
she ran across the porch and rour 
corner of the club. 

She hesitated a second, fac the |] xz 





row of hot, empty motor sheds. Not a car 
stood there; the wide lawns and graveled 
drives of the club baked in the heat 
the silent summer afternoon, deserted 
Nancy! Wait!’ someone screamed 
ter her. “‘We don’t know anything ne 





ly said that the fire had started; nobody 
d anything about the baby. Nancy! 
But Nancy did not pause. She ran down 
the hot steps id al y the arive And as 
r feet crunched on the pebbles she 
I aloud 1n a voice ol my 
ny 

















having ry} and motner a I! c 
She ‘ ; Pr 1, Aner 
it< the road. é n Z 
( } eemed e me ess he \ 
" p g to he side na e ha 
press her | 1 over ~ d to 
( I it er ‘ lo yy 
Y eno he Ww le t i gz 
ro ead 
Priscilla! he said to } Ve ‘ 
ove “M ttl ] ! Le ‘ 
\ } 
sol 
e cli 
ere ‘ 





( \ 
} wide g 
oO ‘ ‘ 
a hers, the 
¢ enings 
( yurces ol 
T ror the 
he mer 
ers juld do no more than the lle crowd 
could only watch flame after flame creep 
bout the picturesque gabies bu ] 
}Ol in the horrified Ah! that met every 
fresh fall of timbers and every fresh uprus 
of sparks. 
sick glance Voices greeted her; she did 
not hear them.. Long afterward she re 


membered seeing that rugs and the piano 
and various curiously assorted household 
goods, had been dragged out to the lawn; 
she remembered respectful andsympathetic 
glances all about her— Marie, tearful, ir 

coherent and gesticulating—Pierre, silent 
nd stunned—familiar faces— unfamiliar 
ts and chatter. 

Silently she sprang from the motor car 
ind stumbled somehow tl rough the <« rowd. 
Her heart was suffocating her; and the 
people she passed he ~~ her saying again 
and again in desperate prayer: 

“Oh, my baby! t ‘ 

The tightly packed 1 groups parted—and 

icy saw Bert, and saw Priscilla in his 





ices sh 











Somehow she reached them, dropped on 
her knees before her husband as he sat on 
and caught her 
baby to her heart. Five ee people 
heard the cry that Nancy gave; but she 
neither knew nor cared. She knew that she 
had Bert and Priscilla; that the boys were 
linging to her with muscular little arms; 
th at Anne, pale and speechless, was clinging 
to Bert in desperate relief, d th at nothing 
else in the world mattered but this Yet she 
was crying as if she had never cried before 
her life and would never stop. 

‘Don’t cry, dearest!” Bert said, the 
tears streaming down his own blackened 
face. “She's all right! She's all right, 
dear!” 

Nancy sobbed, her arms about all four 
children, her wet face against her husband's 
he tightened his arm about her. “Oh, 
Ber rt! Bert!” 

“We're all right, I tell you, dearest!’’ he 
said again. ‘‘Nancy, my poor little girl, 
what a scare you got!” 

‘Agnes got us all out,”’ Ned volunteered 
eagerly, “‘but nobody thought of baby! 
And when dad got here he ran up the back 


an overturned bookcase, 











stairs—didn’t you, dad? They didn't get 
baby out until after they got the pia 
did they, dad?” 

“She was sitting up in her little crib 
fert Senior said, with trembl 
**Smoke was in there then; 
her little arms to her daddy 
again and brushed his face against the be- 
wilde red Priscilla’s hair. “I was at the 

*he resumed. “I thought—1I thoug! 

we 4 never get here!” 

‘But baby couldn’t have burned —could 
she, mother?”’ little Anne 
into bitter crying. 

Nancy sat down on a box and lifted her 
eldest daughter into her 

“No, my precious. Thi ; God, daddy 
was in time!" said Nancy i, firm, 


motherly voice. “ And + ww we're all safe 












and toget her; you mustn't cry any more 


added 











and gratitude, r darling! 
1 Nancy laughed through her tears 
“Why, what do you think we care alx 
i t tre 
} 
1 | ‘ 
g the ae 
s all we care 
1 How al 
\ , her 
I Ir I'm g ! 1 Na 
She had wiped her « traightene 
nerf wesaee gt 
umes devour Holly (¢ 
Y oe some 3 ’ ig 
Bert said one of the ghhe 
\ wert ere wa g e first ex 
citement of the far el 
before ming up to discu é 
Right thousand gr 
1 ht-thousand m« ‘ 
(,os ihats t« 
nother Vv 
Blackened, burned, stre r mm 
Ss} ) Bert beamed at } ! 


ive got everything out of the house 
that I care about!” said he. 


For nearly two hours the Ennsicoes 
they were and watcher ] 


N: 





t ruin of their nome il hot f e 
‘ d by degrees and her tears s ‘ 
but she did not loosen her hold on A 
and Bert did not seem to remember hi 
missing coat and his streaked and soot 
lace rhe | ys came na we oO excite 
foraging journe ys, be ZxInNg aga i k 
for reassurance that this was not a e] 
arable calamity. Nancy smiled at then 
and warned them to be careful of st 


smolde ring ashes; but both she and Bert 
were rather quiet. And no wonder! 
those who sympathized. 

However it was really peace ar 
despair that enveloped the Ennsicos 
Bert thought it was pleasant to have the 
delicious Priscilla finish her interrupt 
nap in his arms. Nancy remembered 
dinner engagement with a placid reflect 
be broken now. Both spoke 
of the exquisite effect of the sunset lignt 
through their strip of woods—they had not 
noticed sunsets for a long time 

Gradually the crowd drifted away and 
the acrid odor of wet wood r 
thick smell of burning. And graduall; 
second odor began to give way to the 





+ ; 7 + 
that it must 





pervasive sweetness ol the summer eveni x 


That night the Ennsicoes and Ag! 1es sle 
in the garage. The other servants wert 
gone. Nancy firmly declined the hospitable 
offers of her neighbors and would not listen 
to Bert’s plan of taking the whole family up 
to town. Beds had been saved—bedding; 





chairs and rugs and tables; some of the 
children’s clothes; odd lots of china and 
glass 


Priscilla chattered from a rug on the 
lawn, while Nancy, Agnes and the enrap 
tured children straightened and arranged 
the he roge neous possessions of the Enns 
coe family. a he boys were miracles of help 
fulness and An ne icashed some color into 
her pale ‘little face for the first time 
months. 

When the last watcher w as gone 
ashes of Holly Court, and while lici 
summer twilight fell, Bert was sent up to 
the Wicklows’ to borrow sle eping wear 
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Gene Stratton Porter’s 
ip oa 


THE HARVESTER 























GIVEN AWAY 8 

OF THESE 
To you who are quick to see a good thing and quicker 
to take it—these four novels by Gene Stratton Porter, 
which 3,000,000 people have already bought at full 
price, are GIVEN AWAY. And this is why 
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Locust Valley, N.Y 


1 don’t get 
Scriptions w 
get the $10 
50 you m 
it today and be 


NEL SON DOUBL EDAY 


Locust Valley, New York 
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Change your brand 
for what ails you 





PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


has rescued thousands of pipe smokers from tongue- 

sting torture. Other thousands of men Who never 
could enjoy a pipe now smoke their fill without a 
suggestion of sore tongue. Can you beat it? 





Men, get this: Prince Albert tobacco is made by a 
patented process that cuts out the bite. It will 
not scorch your tongue or any other man’s. No 

: other tobacco can be like Prince Albert, because 

no other tobacco can be made by this patented 

process. Paste that in your hat! 


Now, you have some fun with your old jimmy pipe, If it’s 
hidden away, digit out! 
Jam it brimful of bully 
good Prince Albert, 
make some fire--andcut 
loose ! 







































P. A.'s as sweet as a 
nut and fragrant. It's 
welcome in your home, 
at the restaurant — 
everywhere men smoke. 



































Buy Prince Albert inany 
corner of the nation. 
In toppy red bags, Sc; 
in tidy red tins, 10ce; and 
in handsome pound a and 
half-p dh .. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 


Winston-Salem, N.C. 
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the senior Ennsicoes and to accept the offer 
of fresh milk for the children’s supper. A 
dozen kindly inquiries and offers delayed 
1im, but at half-past six o’clock he was back 
at the garage—a pail swinging from his 
hand, a bundle under his arm. 

The big room that was the entire lower 
floor of the garage had been swept and rugs 
had been laid. The westering sunlight fell 
through a rose-wreathed window on a little 
table set comfortably for supper. Priscilla, 
in her chair in the wide-open doorway, 
screamed a welcome to her father. 

The older children, under their mother's 
direction, were carrying miscellaneous col- 
lections of clothing and bedding upstairs, 
laughing and os over each other. 
Agnes, beaming, was ‘supe rintendi ng dinner 
pre parations at a table in the back of the 
room with an alcohol stove and Nancy’s 
copper b lazer 

“We've cle ared out those two rooms,” 
said Nancy capably, “‘and the Ingrams’ 
man set up the beds. We'll sleep in the big- 
ger room, and Agnes and the girls in the 
other. The boys will have to ys vat on a 
double couch in the hall. You'll have to 
cover the piano tonight—unless you want 
the Ingrams’ man to come over after sup- 
per and move it in here? I'd like it in this 
room. We're all ready to sit down when 
you are.” 

“Perhaps you'd like me to dress?”’ Bert 
suggested, and was oddly gratified by his 
sons’ amusement and by little Anne’s deep 
mirth. He presently served scrambled 
eggs and canned macaroni to the hungry 
clan—a meal that was supplemented on 
the side by a cold roast fow! from the Roses, 
a pot of coffee and a sheet of rolls from 
the Ingrams, sweet butter and peach ic« 
cream from the Fieldings, and a trayful of 
various edibles from the concerned and 
sympathetic Wicklows. 

Little Anne went round the table and got 
into her father’s lap at the conclusion of 
the meal. 

"Member I used to do this when I was 
jus’ a little girl?” asked Anne. Her father 
and mother exchanged a swift glance over 
the contented, relaxed little head. 

Nancy carried the drowsy baby upstairs 
and presently summoned the older chil- 
dren. Afier a while she came down again 
to find Bert smoking contentedly in the 
ypen garage doorway. 

It was a heavenly summer evening, the 
last whiff of smoke had been swept away 
from Holly Court and the garden was 
drenched with scent. An enormous black 
scar marked the site of the house, but in 
every other direction were fragrant lawns 
and the soft barrier of trees. 

“Dead, dear?”’ asked Bert as Nancy sat 
down beside him and slipped her hand 
into his. 

“Tired, of course!"’ she said cheerfully. 

“‘And no wonder!” Bert puffed for a 
few minutes in silence. ‘‘ You certainly are 
a queen in an emergency, Nance!” said he 

“But what a day!’ ' she said with a long g 
sigh. “‘When I think of it I sup pose 
Di ab vies do burn to de ath in houses, Bert? f 

“Oh, pshaw! They'd have remembered 
her fast enough!”’ he said easily. 

Nancy merely gripped his hand the 
tighter. 

‘Bert, how much we have to be thankful 
for!” 

“*Everything in the world, Nance!” 

Another silence. Then Nancy said briskly 

“Well! Nowabout plans. Listen to wh at 
I’ve decided. Item one: This is vacation. 
When school starts again my three chil- 
dren go to the public school m the village. 
They're dying to go; so that’s settled!”’ 

“Sure you're willing, dear?” 

“Sure! Item two: Agnes sa good cook: 
Priscilla is an angel. I'll take some of the 
care of my youngest born. The Ennsicoes 
have no other maid; so that’s settled! 
Item three: We floor this room neatly with 
pine; we paint it. We put up curtains at 
these windows. We put a small gas stove 
in the big closet at the back and cut a win- 

dow there. We put the boys’ couch on the 
porch upstairs this weather—-and in the 
hall in winter. We kitch in this room; we 
dine in it; we sit in it.” 

**Mydarling, that is< moat utely mad 

“Why is it? It’s the only place in the 
work 1 we won't have to pay any rent 

‘But think what peop le would say, 
Nance!” 

“Bert,”’ said Nancy seriously, ‘‘I’m past 

caring what they would say. I'll be too 
busy to listen. I’m going to take my chil- 
dren on picnics. I’m going to make you 

‘chicken Nancy’ again, and popovers. I 
love to cook. I love to tell stories to the 
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kiddies. I love to pack mashy suppers and 
get all dirty and hot packing them off to the 
beach to eat. I’m that sort of a woman 

really! I don’t want any more servants or 
any more company. Too much is enough! 

““Why, Bert dear, the thought of waking 
in the morning and knowing that nobody 
expects anything of me will make me feel 
young again! We can't have house guests; 
we can’t have servants, with only two bed- 
rooms and a room-of-all-work! We'll have 
the children at table every night; and if 
you don’t sell the car, and can tinker with 
it yourself we'll go off on family parties on 
Sundays, and get to know our own boys 
and girls. 

“Bert’’—Nancy straightened up and 
brought her face very close to his in the 
darkness—‘‘ Bert, when I kissed you this 
afternoon, dirty and hot and sin ged as you 
were, I knew I’d been missing something 
for i a ‘lone, long time!’’ said she. 

‘And you'd have the | nerve to doit?” the 
man asked after a sile: 

‘Nerve! I can’t wait t. begin! I won't 
know what to do with myself, I'll feel 
so free!”’ 

“Lord! Lord! Lord!” said Bert presently, 
! alf al loud. 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Oh, I was just thinking!” He stretched 
in his chair with a great sigh. ‘I was just 
think in ig what a corking summer we might 
have!” he said. “‘I was just thinking how 
I'd like to come home and find you and the 
kids—and no oneelse! It—it would lift the 
load—somehow! The Wicklows now and 
then; the Ingrams— but let the rest slide!” 

‘They'll let us slide fast enough,” Nancy 
prophesied contentedly. 

Her husband smoked for some time in 
silence. Then she felt his hand tighten on 
hers again. 

““Remember the first meals in the little 
old East Eleventh Street apartment, 
Nance og 

Nancy cleared her throat. 

“Every one of them!” 

“Remember real cream on Sunday 
mornings—as a treat?”’ Another silence. 
Then Bert added in sudden concer 
“Nance! You're all tired out, you poor 
kid! Don’t cry, Nance! 

Nancy laughed sh akily in the darkness. 
can't help it!’ * said she. “I’m 





Chemical Problem 
NOME odd problems +— the chemist 
Ss € € 


employed by modern business has to 
meet were told at a recent meeting of Boston 
chemists. A glue factory, which was proud 
of the sticking qualities of its glue, received 
many complaints that its glue was not stick- 
ing, and the manager believed it was not his 
product that was at fault, but glue made by 
some other concern and falsely represented 
to be his 

The chemist was asked to find a remedy. 
He made a slight change in the process of 
manufacture, so that when a certain chem- 
ical was applied to the glue any time after 
it had left the factory the glue would im- 
mediately change to a certain color. Sales- 
men were then given bottles of this chemical. 
Whenever the y were told that their glue ha 
failed they as ked to see the f: aulty work a1 
then droy ped some of the chemical on th é 
dry glue. If the proper color appeared, it was 
their glue, otherwise it was a competitor's 

if the istomer doubted the test, the 
salesman could prove the f airness of it 
trying it on any of his firm’s glue. T} 
stopped the complaints. 

Another chemist, located a distance from 
the works that employed him, was asked to 
find aremedy for the spots that were appe 
ing on some metal sheets and spoiling then 
He wired the works for a weather report ar 
a report of the number of spoiled shee 
each day. 

After they answered he wired back 
connect the machines by a wire to a wate 
pipe. This stopped the trouble. He | 
decided from the weather report that th« 
trouble came on days when the electricity 
in the air was more than ordinary, and so 
he had the machines grounded. 

A manufacturer of feather boas reported 
to his chemist that women were complain- 
ing that the dye of the feathers irritated the 
skin of their necks. The chemist found that 
the dye should not give any trouble, and so 
he set out to discover some other cause for 
the irritation. Finally he discovered that 
the angle at which the feathers were trimmed 
gave an irritating edge, and the trimming 
was modified with complete success. 
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Look to the stage for 
the vogue of the moment 


William Collier, Louise Dresser and Julian 
Eltinge have to be careful what they wear. 

Every detail of their apparel must daily pass muster undet 
the batteries of thousands of opera glasses 







They must do something more than act; they must accu 










rately reflect the styles of the day [hey are expected to do ; 
this—and they do it. All three wear Simmons Chains. So do 
scores of other leading footlight favorites They wear them , 






because they know they are the sty/e. 


And Simmons Chains are “the style’’ because they include 


all the latest and most artistic patterns—because they are the 
embodiment of good taste and refinement in jewelry, and fee 
behind them a 40 years’ reputation for quality and reliability 
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Correct and Channing: Christmas Gifts 


He ire to look over a stock of Su will represent dura ty are all that vo laskt 








giit tor everybo 


See the many new cha _ the handsome “6 » 6 . I irface i nd we w end you a vy Gift Boo 





f . the dainty chatelaine pin the pr ‘ ‘ cy le if R. | SIMMONS COMPANY, 
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| Leteve 


“T BELIEVE in this Mazda lamp because its 
quality can be proved by figures. 
“T know it from tip to base. 
‘lor seven years I have been watching every 
tage in its evolution, 


‘I have tested it in every conceivable way that 


a lamp can be tested. 


‘Il have proved that it actually gives three 
times as much light as a carbon lamp at the same 
cost for current; that it also gives better, whiter, 
steadier light, and that it is just as rugged as any 
carbon lamp 


[here’s no reason why any person should 
continue to use carbon lamps when Mazda lamps 
are available at their present largely reduced 


pric cs 


This statement about National Mazda lamps 
by Dr. Chas. P. Steinmetz, one of the foremost 
electrical engineers of the world, establishes their 
efficiency beyond question, and removes all doubts 


about their ruggedness. 


lhe prices of National Mazda lamps are now 
less than half what they were a few years ago. 


In the last three years fifty million have been 
sold, Next year approximately forty-five million 
more will be sold, 


Never, since electric lighting was introduced, 


a third of a century ago, has there been such a 
widespread demand for electric service, created by, 
the knowledge that National Mazda lamps give 
three times as much light as carbon lamps at the 
same cost for current, are rugged as carbon lamps 
und make light that is whiter, more pleasant and 
better in every way. 

The carbon lamp limited electric lighting to 
those who could afford it. It was a wasteful 
luxury. Nationai Mazda lamps opened the way 
to better light in homes that cannot afford the 
expense of current for hot, wasteful, yellow, car- 
bon lamps. 


Old homes everywhere are being wired for 
National Mazda lamps; modest homes where car 
bon lighting is too expensive are now enjoying 
National Mazda lighting; homes that have no 
public current service are being lighted with 
National Mazda lamps from private plants. 
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The ruggedness and the tripled efficiency 
of National Mazda lamps have both been 
demonstrated under the hardest conditions 
of actual service in the New York Subway 
cars, in battleships during gun practice, 
in trains, automobiles, street cars all over the 
country; in hemes, factories, mills, shops, 
office buildings, motor boat mines and 
teamships. Buy National Mazda lamps 


with these proved qualities. 
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AFFINITIES 


Continued from Page 14 


turn into a side road and put out the lights 
and take off the license plates. They'll tele- 
phone ahead possibly and give the license 
number.” 

We were going pretty fast by that time 
and just at that moment I saw a buggy 
ahead in the road. Ferd called to me; but 
it was too late had pressed the siren and 
the very hills echoed 

“*Good heavens, Fan!”’ he said. “‘ You've 
done it now!” 

We topped a rise just then and Ferd 
looked back. The puddlers were running 
along the road toward the place where they 
had left their cars! It was a race for life 
after that. Ferd bent over and put out the 
tail light, and I threw the throttle up as far 
as it would go. 

“It’s getting pretty serious,” Ferd said. 

“We'll go up | for a year or two for this prob- 
ably. Stealing a machine is no joke.’ 

“If it comes to that I'll steer the thing 
over a bank and die with it!”’ I said between 
clenched teeth. “Ferd, there’s a short 
circuit some where. Listen to that steady 
knockin ig! 

The engine was not behaving well. It 
was not hitting right and it was telling on 
our speed. As we topped a long rise Ferd 
saw the lights of the other car appear over 
the crest of the last hill. Down in the valley 
ahead lay a village, sound asleep. We raced 
through it like mad. A man in his shirt- 
sleeves rushed out of a house and yelled 
something to us about stopping—that we 
were under arrest. We almost went over 
him. 

The race would be over soon—that was 
clear. The car was making time, but not 
better time than the other machine. I donot 
know how I got the idea! We went limping 
and banging along until we had reached the 
edge of the town, and just beyond, beside 
ve road, was a barn, with the doors open. 
It urned the car in fees re, shut off the engine 

1d put out the lamps. Ferd caught the 
idea at once and le aped out and closed the 
doors. 

“Good girl!” hesaid. ‘‘ Unless the farmer 
heard us and comes out to investigate, this 
is pretty snug, ladylove. They'll pass us 
without even hesitating.” 

They did not, though. It gives me goose- 
flesh merely to remember the next half-hour. 
We waited inside the door for the car to 
pass. We could hear it coming. But just 
at the barn it stopped and we could hear 
them arguing. It seems the road forked 
there and they were not certain which way 
we had gone. My knees were shaking with 
terror and Fer " was bre athing hard 

Vhen I look back I think I should have 
noticed how queer Ferd was during the 
whole thing; and, when you think of it, why 
did he steal the boat at the beginning and 


8 
, 
not just 





+} 


orrow it But I was absolutely 
unsuspicious; and as for noticing, there was 
no time 

I lost my 
stopped; an 
There was a horse there and I si gee zed in 
beside the thing; It was company anyhow 
and not pon about the co intry trying 
to arrest people who were merely attempt 
ing to get home It seemed uneasy and I 
tried to pat its head to soothe it—and it 
had horns! I almost fainted. Somehow or 
other | climbed out, and Ferd was coming 
toward n 

“Sh!” he whispered. “‘They’ve roused 
the farmer, and—holy smoke!—they’re 
coming in!” 

Somebody had opened one of the doors 
about six inches. That made a path of 
moonlight across the board floor. 

“I dunno why they closed the barn doors 
tonight,” said the farmer from the open- 
ing—‘“‘mostly we leave ‘em open. Now, 
gentlemen, if you want water for your auto- 
mobile there’s a pail inside the door here, 
and the pump’s round the corner in the pig 
yard.” 

Ferd clutched my arm. The moonlight 
path was slowly widening as the doorswung 
open. “Quick!” he said; and the next 
minute I was climbing a ladder to the 
haymow, with Ferd at my heels. 

One thing saved us—and one only: The 
farmer did not come inside to see the car; 
and whoever did come clearly thought it 
belonged to the place and never even glanced 
at it. As for us we lay face down in that 
awful haymow with openings in the hay big 
enough to fall through, and watched and 
listened. I shall never be the same person 
again after that experience. 


re, I'll admit, when they 
to the back of the barn. 











Whenever I get cox ky, as Day would say 
and reflect on my own virtues, and how few 
things I do that any one could find fault 
with, and not playing bridge for more than 
two and a half cents a point, and stopping 
a flirtation before it reaches any sort of 
gossipy stage—I think of Ferd and myself 
in that awful haymow, with a man below 
searching round that miserable machine for 
a pail, and Ferd oozing a slow drip-drip on 
the floor below that was enough to give us 
away—like the blood dropping from the 
ceiling in that play the other seasor 

There was one awful moment before 
was all over—when the farmer had gone 
back to bed and the man returned the pail 
", he others were all in their machine, yelling 
to be off. 

“They've had time to be gone twenty 
miles,” one of them snarled. “The next 
time we see t the 2m, shoot at their tires. It’s 
the only way. 

The man with the pail stood in the door 
way and gl: anced in. 

‘Pipe the car!" he said. “‘The farmers 
are the only folks with real money these 
days.” 

He came in with the pail and one of the 
drops from Ferd's clothes hit him directly 
on top of the head! I heard it spat! He 
stopped as if he had been shot and looked 
up. I closed my eyes and waited for the 
end; but—nothing happened. He put away 
the pail and hurried out, and the machine 
went on. 

It was Ferd who spoke first. He raised 
himself on an elbow and listened. Then he 
drew a long breath, asif he had not breathed 
for an hour. 

“Well,” he said, “I may not be a thief 
and a robber, as well as an abductor ol 
young married women, but I feel like one.’ 
He looked about the haymow, and at me, 
crumpled in my corner. “Really, you 
know,” he said, “this sort of thing isn’t 
done, Fanny.” 

“If it only doesn’t get into the papers! 

I wailed. “And if only Day doesn’t hear 
of it! Ferd, I must look a mess.” 

He glanced at me. The moonlight was 
coming through a window. 

“You do look rather frowzy,”’ he said. 

I think, if thereis a psychological moment 
for such things, that was the moment. My 
affair, mild as it was, was dead from that 
instant. Day would never have said such 
thing! Day never takes his irritation ont 
on me; the w worse I look the more certain 
Day is to reassure me. For instance, Day 
never says that—to him—I am as pretty 
as the day he first met me. He says that I 
am prettier than I ever was—and that ever 
one thinks so! Day has a positive tale nt 
for being married. 

Well, wesat in the haymow and quarreled. 
We thought it best to let them go on, give 
up the search and go back to the island for 
their women companions, before venturing 
out. So we sat and fought. 

“Tt was stupid,” I said, “to have stolen 
the boat—and not borrowed it.” 

“*T’d have had to explain you,” said Ferd. 

“You need not have mentioned me. 
What is a lie for, if not for such an emer- 
gency? Couldn't you have found that 
boatman? That would have explained 
everything.” 

oa couldn't fin id the boatman.” 

‘Did you try?” 

He turned sulky. 

“‘I did my best,” he said. “I risked my 
life—I’ll probably have a sick spell as it is 
Bos gotachill. HowdidI kn ow the infernal 

boat had champagne in it?” 

I sat and thought. A lot of things came 
to me that I had not thought of before 
such as Ferd having got up the party and 
put me in my present position, , and having 
been a stuy vid in more ways than one. And 
what if i had got home une expe tedly? 
I said this to Fe ord 

““Why didn’t you think of that sooner? 
he demanded brutz ally. 

“What time is it?” 
as I could. 

He held his watch up in the moonlight, 
but of course it was full of water and not 
running. His matches and ciga rettes were 
wet, too, and he grew more beast! 
minute. 


} 


I as} ed S sweetly 
ask a 7 





“Ferd,” I said finally, ‘I’m afraid lately 
you've been thinking that I—that I cared 
for you. It was my fault—I let you think 
so. I don’t, really. 1 only care for one man 
and I think you ought to know it. I’ve beer 
a shameless fiirt—that’s all.” 
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There is sadness . 
in finishing a 
Girard Cigar, 
but great joy in 
starting another. 


The mildness of the Girard is a good 
thing for the one-after-another smoker; 
its full, aromatic flavor is satisfying to 
the just-one-after-dinner smoker. 








‘Is everybody happy?” Girard smokers are! 


GIRARD 


Cisga 











F GIRARD \ 
The cigar shown here \ / 
is the “Broker,” actual } bs ' 
size, price IOcents. There " 


are other shapes and 
sizes up to 15 cents 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Philadelphia 


Established 1871 





Will This Happen To Your Family? 


T HAPPENED to another man’s family As _— as the father lived his wife 


and children enjoyed a comfortable home, but he forgot the uncertainty of 


life, and dying left nothing The mother had to take in sewing for a living 

No man who loves his family has any right to live another day without an 
insurance policy like the Low Cost Monthly Income Policy of The TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Con: 


fe and children a sale ¢ : *rtai income 


It guarantees the w 
id regularly every month for life. 


This ir 


hus Geath t he beneh 


“MORAL: : Insure in The TRAVELERS 
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The TRAVELERS INSU RANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. sae. 


ase Bend I ilare . ling ¥ Guaranteed Low Cost Monthly I I 
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These great artists come to your 
home Christmas with the Victrola 
You can search the whole world over. and not 
find another gift that will bring so much pleasure 
| to every member of the family. 
Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
‘} gladly play any music you wish to hear and 
{; demonstrate to you the wonderful Victor -Victrola. oh 
“* Victors $10 to $100. Victrolas $15 to $200. Y 
Y Victor Lonsagtec Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. iP 
ve Besliner Gx Montreal, Cat dist t 
\ New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month \ 
@) Lal eed ; 


















































30 Days’ Free Make Some Woman weg td 
Kitchen Trial Let us ship a piece of the sturdiest Aluminum Ware that can be made 
on our Kitchen Trial Plan Give the ware t} erest teat ir a 
ia wT his combinee ‘tea ketth fe nad 6 rm 
Christmas gift for any we € 
factory by parcel post 

Five Years’ / Kalumen Ware from Kalamazoo 

Guarantee agree to replac none piece ae ume an Wi are that cracks or 
~ ° ¢ with a bar be | ae 
the Ware c OP ha THE GOODALE COMPANY Seth 3} 
Yee tae 514 N. Churck St. Kalamazoo, Mich. Se 
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Do This Once 


Then You May Throw 
Your Rubbers Away 


One thorough application of 
Dri-koot will waterproof yout 





shoes for the season. 


DRIFOUI } 


Waterproofing for Shoes 
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weal 


the le 
longer. 


makes 
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ather soft under all conditions; 


Shoes are not greasy nor sticky; 










as well as ever. Good for black or tan. 

Dri-Foot your shoes and forget rubbers —thev're a nuisance 
and usually forgotten when wanted most 

Get a can of Dri-Foot from your shoe dealer and prove what 


a full size 
a whole 


, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


and 25c for 
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waterprool tor 


FITZ CHEMICAL CO., 596 Broad St. 


send us his name 


» keep your shoes 


he hasn t at, 
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season. 
Full size can 
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Instead of being downcast, he rather 
brightened up at that remark. 

“You'll break my heart if you say that,” 
he said, trying not to be too cheerful. 

“There’s only one man for me!”’ I said 
firmly. ‘It’s not fashionable, but it’s very 
comforting. It’s—Day.” 

“T’ll never be the same man again, 
Fanny,” he replied. “Am I not to call you 
up, or send you flowers, or look forward to 
seeing you at the Country Club on Sunday 
afternoons? Is life to lose all its joy?” 

“Oh, we'll have to meet, of course,” I 
saidlargely; “‘but—the other is off for good, 
Ferd! I find I can’t stand too much of you. 
You're too heady.” 

Well, he was almost blithe 
sat talking about Ida—and what a trump 
she was about the time he lost so much on 
copper—and the way she came home from 
Nice when he had typhoid. It was stupid; 
but if you can understand me it seemed to 
put a cachet of respectability on our posi- 
tion. The more we talked about Day and 
Ida, the more we felt that the tongue of 
scandal could never touch us. We made a 
pact of platonic friendship, too, and shook 
hands on it; and it shows how dead the old 
affair was when Ferd never even kissed my 
hand. 

About an hour afterward the other car 
went back toward the island and we got 
up stiffly and crawled down the ladder. 
Ferd had had a nap—and he slept with his 
mouth open! 

We slipped out of the barn in the moon- 
light and reconnoitered. There was no one 
in sight and the house across the road was 
dark. Ferd took off the license plates and 
put them under one of the seat cushions 
and I looked for the short circuit. I found 
it at last, and Ferd fixed it with his pen- 
knife. Then he threw the doors open and 
we backed into the road. The last thing I 
remember is that as we started off a window 
was raised in the farmhouse and somebody 
yelled after us to stop. 

**Damnation!” said 
teeth. ‘“‘He’'ll telephone 
cut us off!” 

“We needn't stick to the main road. 

can go back through the country. 

We found a lane leading off half a mile 
farther along and I turned into it. It was 
rough, but its very —— argued for 
safety. As Ferd said, no one in his sane 
mind would choose such a road. The secret 
of the lane came out a mile or so farther on, 
however, when it came to an end in a barn- 
yard. It was . blow—really! We did not 
dare to go back and we could not possibly 
go ahead. 

“IT can go up to the house and ask about 
the road,”” Ferd said. ‘The old stage road 
ought to be round here somewhere. If we 
can’t find it there’s nothing to do but to 
walk, Fan.” 

“TI can’t walk,” I said, ‘‘and I won’t walk. 
I’m in my stocking feet. It’s all over! Let’s 
just go back and get arrested and have it 
over. I can’t stand much more.” 

“Tt’s only twelve mil s or so to town.” 

“T’ll not walk an inch.’ 

Ferd crawled out of the car and through 
a pig yard. I heard the pigs squealing. And 
then for five awful minutes I heard nothing 
except his distant knock and muffled voices. 
Then there was a silence, and out of it came 
Ferd headlong. He fell over the fence and 
landed in the mud beside the car. 

“Quick!” he panted. ‘Turn round and 
get back to the main They've got 
him on the telephone, and in another 
minute e 

Did you ever try to turn an automobile 
n a panic and a small barnyard, with 
broken mowing machines and old wagons 
everywhere? I just could not do it. 1 got 
part way round, with Ferd begging me for 
Heaven's sake to get some spec d on, when 
we heard people coming from the house on 
a run, and a woman yelling from a window 
that she could see us—and to shoot quick! 

There was a field next the barnyard—a 
pasture, I suppose— and the bars were down 
that led into it. I just headed the car for 
it and shut my eyes. Then we were shoot- 
ing forward in a series of awful bumps, with 
Ferd we on with both hands, and the 
— behind was dying away. 

I do not recall the details of that part 
of the trip. Ferd says we went through 
two creeks and a small woods, and entirely 
through and over a barbed-wire fence 
which was probably where we got our 
punctures. However that may be, in five 
minutes or so we drew up just inside a fence 
on the other side of which was a road. And 


over it, and 


Ferd between his 
ahead and they’ll 


We 





road 


we had two flat tires! 


(Continued on Page 49 
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For Christmas 


What better 
gift than a 
handsome 


Parker Pen? 
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and greatest picture, a 
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Also a 1914 Calendar 
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t 
The Christmas Criterion approaches from 
every angle the question of how the American 
woman may dress better and more econom- 
ically than ever before, and gives valuable 
; “s ‘3 par a 
suggestions for Christmas efits. 
It seeks to inform her on every subject that touches fash- 
; ion—all the foibles and fancies, all the genuinely estab- 
For sale on all newsstands : 1 
: lished styles, all the practical suggestions that will make 
and by the merchants who _s ; é 
sell her holiday shopping easier, more pleasant and more sen- 
se AOME > 4 a in ; 
eo oF sible. ‘There are pages of the new fashions themselves, in 
~~ a) ° . 
2) Z handsome color, to make present-day style as clear as it is 
- 7] interesting. In a word, The Criterion is the compre- 
ATTER™ hensive magazine of dress today—for 5 cents. 
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Twelve Christmas Gifts in One—The Criterion for 1914 A cull 
jor Per copy The Criterion has a way of solving problems for you. The one that F 
FF ow bothering you just now 1s What to give most of your triends for Christma f 
pry” Send each one a year’s subscription for The Criterion. It is the Christ ri 
mas gift that is new all through the year it comes as a fresh remem / 
brance every month. It contains the news of fashion trom everywhere, f 
’ the most interesting possible comment on fashion, colored plates and / 
photographs and drawings, and a host of helpful suggestions on y 
everything that has to do with dress. You can send all this to | 
any friend for a year for 50 cents. See the coupon opposite / 
The Criterion of Fashion, 629 a, West 43rd Street, New York / 
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“Stunning, isn’t it, Tom? I had such a time with the salesman. He had solid silver on the brain—talked it like a parrot. 
I told him he was a Social Silunan.” 

** Social what? 7 

“Oh! Silurian Age—geology, you know—fossils and things.” 

“| see—" 

“Yes, | explained to him that a Social Silurian was a person so petrified in past conventions as to really believe there 
was something sacred in the word ‘solid’.” 

“Did he wither up?” 

“Yes, indeed! He gave me the Community Silver | wanted—never even peeped ‘solid’ again.” 

“Community costs less. I suppose the poor man felt he ought to work for the bigger sale.” 


“Well, he didn’t work me!” 





Y ?OU have only to see Community Silver to feel the joy of desire. A longing to have it for your own springs up within you. This beautiful ware is built by overlaying pure 
silver upon a ““backbone™ of stiffer metal. This silver is then so especially thickened at the wearing points, and toughened to resist wear, that in a long lifetime you will never 





see or touch anything but pure silver. Att your service for 50 years. 





SIX TEASPOONS, $2.15 (engraving extra). IN CANADA, $2.75. 
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Continued from Page 46 

Ferd tried to take the fence down, but he 
could not; so I did the only thing I could 
think of—I butted it down with the car. 
The glass in the lamps was smashed, but we 
were too far gone by that time to care. I had 
just one thought— if the gas only held out! 

Ferd was quite sure he knew the way to 
town, but it turned out he did not. For 
hours and hours we bumped along on two 
tires and two rims, until my shoulders felt 
torn from their sockets. The worst of it 
was the noise we made. Every now and 
then we passed a farmhouse where the 
lights were going and everybody had been 
roused for the automobile thieves; and, 
instead of slipping past, we bumped by like 
a circus parade with a calliope. 

The moon was gone by that time; and, 
our lamps being broken, more than once we 
left the road entirely and rolled merrily 
along in a field until we brought up against 
something. And, of course, we met a car! 
We heard it coming, but there was nothing 
to do but bump along. It was a limousine, 
and it hailed us and drew up so we could 
not pass. 

“In trouble?” a man called 

“Nothing serious,” Ferd said peevishly. 

“‘Glad to give you a hand. You're cutting 

yur tires to bits.” 

“No; thanks.’ 

‘I can take you back to town if you like.” 

It was Bill Henderson, Jane’s husband, 
on his way from the club to his mother’s in 
the country! I could not even breathe. 
Ferd knew it too—that minute. 

“We are getting along all right,’’ he 
snapped, trying to disguise his voice. “If 
you'll get your car out of the way - 

“Oh, all right, Ferd, old chap!” said 
Bill, and signaled his man to go on. 

We sat as if petrified. Bill was Ida’s 
cousin! The way of the transgressor is 
hard; though why one should have to lose 
a reputation built up by years of careful 
living—just for one silly indiscretion—is 
what gets me! I put a hand on Ferd’s arm. 

“I'm gone!" I wailed. “It will be all 
over town tomorrow. Bill's the worst old 
gossip. Oh, Ferd!” 

“He didn’t see you,” Ferd snapped. 
“For goodness’ sake, Fan, shut up! This is 
my mess. There isn't any limit to the things 
he can say about me.” 

We bumped on a little farther. I was 
crying, I'll admit; my head ached and my 
spine was jarred numb. 

“You'll have to do one thing,” he said at 
last. “You'll have to tell Ida it was you. 
Heaven knows what she'll think.”’ 

“T’ll die first!”’ I snapped. 

Well, we got into town finally and it was 
three-thirty by the first clock we saw. Ferd 
got out and looked at the car, and then 
climbed in again. 

“Better get along a few blocks and then 
leave it,” he said. “It looks something 
fierce, and so do we.” 

And at that instant, before I could even 
start the engine, we were arrested for 
stealing the miserable thing! 

“There is some mistake,”’ Ferd said 
loftily, but looking green in the electric 
light. “‘This is Mrs. Day Illington and this 
is her own machine.” 

“Ave you Mr. I 

“Yes!” said Ferd 

The man looked very strange, as well he 
considering the 





might, considering — well, 
facts that came out later. 

“T’'ll have to trouble you to come with 
me,” he said, politely enough. “It will be 
only a short delay and we'll get this straight- 
ened out. Buta car answering this descrip- 
tion was stolen out the road a few miles and 
headed toward town, and there’s a reward 
offered.”’ 

He stood on the p an 1 I drove to the 
station house. I had it fixed in my own 
mind to go home and write a letter to Day 
onfessing all, and then pack a few things 
and hide my wretched self for the rest of my 
life. I even planned what to take—my 
jewelry and my checkbook, and only a din- 
ner dress or two; and | wrote the letter to 
Day—in my mind—and one to Ida, telling 
her it was only a lark, but it had gone 
wrong without any fault of mine. Then we 
drew up at the station. 

Ferd got out and went in, and the officer 
turned on the pavement to help me out. 
But it was my chance—and I took it; | 
just threw on the gas full and shot ahead 
down the street. He yelled after me and 
then"began shooting. One bullet must have 
struck the good rear tire, for it collapsed 
and almost turned the car round. But I 
was desperate. I never looked back. I just 

rove for all I was worth down the street to 
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its end, and after that down other streets, 
and still others. All the time I was saying | 
would rather die, and going round corners 
on two wheels—or one wheel and a rim 

Finally I got into a part of town I knew 
and pulled up half a block from my own 
house. I recall that and leaving the engine 
still going, and the hideous nightmare of a 
machine standing by the curb, with its 
tires lying out on the road in ribbons and 
its lamps smashed; and I remember going 
up the steps and finding the hall door un 
locked. Then I recall nothing more for a 
while. I fainted. 

It was Martha, one of the housemaids, 
who found me, I believe, as she was going 
out to early mass. They got me upstairs to 
bed and there was no use trying to run 
away that night—I could hardly stand 
They got me some hot tea and a doctor and 
a trained nurse, and in the morning before 
breakfast Day came back. He tiptoed into 
my room and tried to kiss me, looking aw- 
fully frightened; but I would not let him. 

““Send the nurse out!" I whispered. So 
he did; and still I would not let him kiss 
me. “Not until I’ve told you something,” 
I said feebly. “You may not care to when 
you've heard it all.” 

He looked so big and so dependable and 
so worried that I could have screamed; but 
I had to tell him. Bill Henderson might 
have recognized me; and Ferd, as like as 
not, would be goose enough to tell Ida the 
whole story. And, anyhow, there’s nothing 
like perfect honesty between husband and 
wife. 

“Day,” I said tremulously, “I'ma felon 
a thief! I—I stole a lot of champagne last 
night and an automobile, and broke down 
fences, and almost ran over a policeman, 
and was arrested—or Ferd was — Day, 
don’t look like that!"’ For his face was 
terrible. He had gone quite white 

“You!” he said. 

“Get up and stand by the window, look- 
ing out,” I implored him. “I can tell you 
better if I can’t see your eyes.” 

So he did and I told him the whole thing 
He never moved, and I kept getting more 
and more frightened. It sounded worse, 
somehow, when I told it. When I had fin- 
ished he did not come to me as I had hoped. 
He said: 

“I'd like a few minutes to get used to it, 
Fan. I'll go out and walk about a little. 
It’s—it’s just a little hard to grasp, all 
at once.” 

So he went out, and I lay and cried into 
my pillow; but when the nurse had brought 
me some tea and raised the shades, and the 
sun came in, I felt a little better. He had 
not been noisy, anyhow; and in time per- 
haps he would forgive me, though probably 
he would never really trust me again. I got 
up in a chair and had my hair tied with a 
ribbon and my nails done, and put on my 
new negligee with lace sleeves; and I felt 
pretty well, considering. 

At nine o'clock the policeman on the beat 
asked to see me. I sent down word that I 
was indisposed; but he said it was urgent 
and would only take a moment. The nurse 
put a blanket over my knees and a pillow 
behind me, and the officer came i I was 
frightened; but after all my only real fear 
had been Day, and now that he knew, fate 
could hardly have afresh blow. But it had, 
all right! 

“Sorry to disturb you, ma’m,” said the 
officer; “‘but it’s about your car.” 

““Yes?"’ My lips were trembling 

“It’s been found; I found it—and only 
a block or so away, ma’m; but it’s in bad 
shape—lamps smashed and tires chewed to 
ribbons. It’s a sight, for sure!” 

“But that’s not my car!” I exclaimed, 
forgetting caution. 

“I guess there’s no mistake about it, 
ma’m. Those fellows that stole it, up the 
river, must have climbed fences with it.” 

“How do you know it is my car?” 
absolutely bewildered. 

“These are your license plates, aren't 
they? I found them under the seat.” 
They were my license plates! 














Day came in shortly after and tiptoed 
into the room. The nurse was out. He 
came over to me and stooped down. 

“‘It took me a little by surprise, honey,” 
he said; “but that’s over now. You've 
been foolish, but you've had your lesson. 
Let’s kiss and be friends again.” 

“Just a moment, Day,” I said calmly. 
“Have you had your lesson?” 

“Just what do you mean?” 

He followed my eyes to the table and the 
license plates were there. He actually paled. 

*“Where did you get them?” 
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Which you will 
always find on the genuine 
Fownes gloves, except our white 
dress gloves, with pearl buttons, 
which may be identified by the name 
Fownes in the wrist. 











WNE 
GLOVES 


are always sold under their own 
name. Whether the words on the 
le FOWNES FOWNES FOWNES h 
clasp are Maks, OF Lonpon, OF own make the 
famous “paring knife” trade-mark and 
m, the word Fownes in the wrist are assur- 
ance of glove value, the world over. 




















Try a pair of our heavy two dollar street gloves for Fall wear If you are 
not familiar with Fownes quality, you will be surprised at the endurance 


and ecomomy of these gloves and pleased with their ft, comfort and style. 








If you have difficulty securing th he genuine 
Fownes, write us, vine the names of the shops 
Visited, ‘and we will see that you are supphed. 


FOWNES BROTHERS & CO. 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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“Under the seat of the car Ferd and I ! 


stole last night at Devil’s Island—my car, 
which you said was being overhauled!” 

He drewalong breath. Then he got down 
on his knees and put his head in my lap. 

“T’ve had my lesson—honest, honey!” 
he said. “Some darned fool suggested a 
picnic on one of those islands 
couples 
took Ida Jackson. We didn’t have any 
picnic—the champagne was stolen 

“Ferd and I I put i in. 

“And then my car went —— 

“My car—and I took it.” 

“And we spent all the evening and part 
of the night chasing the thing for fear you’d 
hear of it!’’ He looked up at me and there 
were dark circles round his eyes. ‘‘I haven't 
been to bed at all, honey,”’ 
“It’s been a rotten night! I’ve had enough 
affinity for the rest of my life. There’s 
nobody like you!” 

I would not kiss him just then, but I let 
him lie down on my couch and hold my 
hand until he dropped asleep. Somehow 
the words of Ferd’s silly card kept running 
te my head: 








_— r woman now and the n 
s relished by the best of men. 


My babi affair with Ferd had seemed 
harmless enough and the picnic had been a 
lark; but Day and Ida had had a picnic 
and it had been a lark—only the shoe was 
on the other foot, and it hurt! 

And somehow, as I sat there, 
to me that the affinity business was only 
fun because it was dangerous. We were 
all children, and life was a Fourth of July, 
enchanting because it was risky. 

Day was sleeping—his mouth shut! I 
leaned over and kissed him as he dozed. 

Sitting there, with Day asleep, I went 
over the events of the night—and I knew 
that Ferd had had his lesson, too, and that, 
having been burnt, he would not play with 
fire again—at least not until the blister 
had healed; for Ferd had seen the island pic- 
nickers and had learned that they were not 
puddlers. He had seen Ida and Day and, 
worst of all, he had known that it was Day 
who was pursuing us. 

I thought of that hour in the haymow, 
with Day and the others below, and Ferd 
dripping; and very quietly, so as not to 
waken my h usband, I went into paroxysms 
of glee. 


it seemed 


Cheap Oxygen 


XYGEN has suddenly become one of 

the most likely means of improving 
people’s comfort. It is predicted even that 
it is about to follow the history of petroleum, 
jumping suddenly from a rarity and curios- 
ity to general use, on sale everywhere by the 
can. Petroleum came into general use when 
it was discovered that there were vast sup- 
plies of it that could easily be tapped. Of 
late years it is being found easier and easier 
to tap the vast supplies of oxygen in the 
air. Frederick Soddy, the noted authority 
on radium, is inclined to believe the time is 
coming when coal will be burned in oxygen 
instead of in air in order to get more heat 
at less expense, so that when a man orders 
twenty tons of coal for the winter supply of 
his furnaces he will order a number of tanks 
of oxygen to go with it. 


The rapid improvement of machines to 


take oxygen from the air and water is re- 
sponsible for the attention that is being 
given now to this subject by scientists and 
inventors. The modern methods of getting 
oxygen are to make liquid air and then turn 
the liquid air into oxygen and nitrogen, or by 
using electricity to turn water into oxygen 
and hydrogen. So much hydrogen is now 
being used in various industries to harden 
oils that great quantities of oxygen are 
being formed as a by-product. At present 
there is no use for most of this oxygen, so it 
is wasted. This in itself is serving to turn 
attention to the utilization of oxygen. 

Mr. Soddy has pointed out that even at 
the present price of oxygen made in the big 
liquid air plants it is almost economical to 
burn coal in pure oxygen, for the burning of 
coal in air means the loss of much heat from 
the unnecessary heating of the nitrogen, 
which goes with the oxygen in the air but 
does not help the burning. Large plants 
making liquid air can now produce oxygen 
at a cost of about a third of a cent per cubic 
yard, and the process will probably be 
greatly cheapened in the course of time as 
it is developed by study and experience. 
Cheap oxygen is likely to find other uses 
not thought of now, for there are many men 


| busy making experiments along this line. 


mixed | 
and I was ass enough to agree. I | 


he said humbly. | 
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“Shorthand” by Machine 


i | The Short Way to 
Efficiency 





































; Weare going to tell you the story of the Machine 
sm o Way vs. the hand way in shorthand—and the 
: } Machine Way, as you know, is taking the place 
of the hand way in everything in life. 


’ Here is a NOISELESS machine, called The 
1] ‘ STENOTYPE, which qualifies students to write 
' 50 per cent faster and with 100 per cent more ac- 
curacy than is possible with shorthand. 


It doesn’t write the usual shorthand. It writes 
STENOTYPY, a perfect system of plain English 
spelling, with the silent letters dropped. It uses 


simple, plain, alphabet type. give igh t ac 
It does away with all the confusion of short- en : : 
hand. It is twice as easy to learn, write and read. And are ached | 


An expert Court Stenographer, Mr.W.S. Ireland, 


devised Stenotypy. He worked on it nine years The Fastest Writing Machine in the World This mainta tandards that » wat 
before he perfected it. Now a $1,750,000 con- l sists tl nd you, in i , e greate 


cern builds the machine that writes it. business need toda 


= 


11,000 young men and women are already written alw ‘ | \ 
successful Stenotypists. And thousands of stu- sharp and ’ 
dents in 315 leading Business Colleges are learn- ' , Sa aa Don t Take Shorthand oe 


ing to take dictation this way. 





Don't tak it ounti , 


“ bor 
Beginners in Stenotypy are getting 25 to 50 rhink of sila rENOTYPY, which shorten m8 


per cent more salary than beginners in shorthand. 


Yet, 18 months ago, not one of these people m pletely! 1 


had ever seen this machine. that the S t tw \ STENOTYPY and ehorthat 
j So before you finally enroll for shorthand, note RECO ERS BN a a for the Business Wor fay 
; these vital facts about STENOTYPY. Think of not the =e 


Choose which you want; for today in business 
it is— 


STENOTYPY vs. Shorthand! : 
® vs. oO an a The Stenotype Demand First, Send The Coupon 


Decide which ¥ think that far ind get on 


























Business men want this macl I 


22 Keys vs. this speed bin tno nd ma * 
Hundreds of Characters Pe ony nierope , selene sd off a leading | , sho will give yr 


There is no complication in STENOTYPY No curves, 


i } 





, lictator to find \ W lel ee 
ies, dots and Gashes, mean mn yr wie written or 


line, another above and another below No difficult They want thi ? ’ W ’ é Only the best schools teach Stenotypy. You 
hadings, or | and short strol 1s in shorthand, 1 it. And the av 5 


th 


may be sure we see to that. 
memorize and practice for mont! to provide i 
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HONESTY IN BASEBALL 


Continued from Page 4) 


the game, of conditions of play and of the 
personality of my players, to do precisely 
the same thing again under similar circum- 
stances—send Lapp and Plank to bat, even 
in an exhibition game played for charity! 

If the fair-minded critic is still uncon- 
vinced let him mull over this: I knew at the 
time that probably ninety per cent of those 
present at that game expected me to put in 
pinch-hitters, or one at least. They knew 
I sensed their thought, their wish in the 
matter. All I had to do was to follow expec- 
tations and no criticism would then rest on 
my shoulders. If the utility men had failed 
the failure would have been theirs, not mine. 
In other words here was a nice, soft bed for 
me to fall on—but I declined to fall. Why? 
As I have tried to tell, because I figured it 
out, conscientiously as well as scientifically, 
in the way I did. Lapp was clearly entitled 
to his turn at bat, and to take Plank out 
would have been unjustifiable, especially 
as it was a pitchers’ battle. 

Don't forget that. Instead of criticism of 
our brains or of our batting eye, it seems to 
me that the talk should center on Mathew- 

on’s pitching skill. He rose to an emer- 
gency such as few pitchers in the baseball 
games to come will ever be equal to. He 
pitched in such a way that our boys couldn't 
hit him either safely or hard. To Mathew- 
son belongs the glory of winning; to none 
of the Athletics discredit for losing; and to 
the manager, I know in my heart, no lack 
of desire to win. 

The next thing in order is what happened 
immediately after that game. When I en- 
tered the office at Shibe Park did I find the 
officials of the club smoking contentedly 
and thinking of the revenue that would 
come from the fifth game, now made cer- 
tain? For the club-owners divide the re- 
ceipts, except for the National Commission’s 
share, after the first four games. Somebody 
has another guess coming. Every official, 
every employee, every man in that room 
was in a belligerent mood after the tense 
struggle, and they flew at me the moment 
I appeared, almost shouting as one man: 

“Why didn’t you put in a pinch-hitter?” 

I told them why, as I have told you, over- 
looking their critical manner because of the 
tension under which they had been. But if 
any outsider could have looked into that 
room he would have been convinced, beyond 
all doubt, as to what those men were think- 
ing—not players, not the manager, but the 
business staff of the club. Thinking of box- 


office returns? Not for a minute. They 
were thinking solely of the game—of the 


game they wanted to win. 


Sport Better Than Money 


Right here I want to insert something it 
is well to remember: For the last nine sea- 
sons the World's Series has been played 
under the auspices of the National Com 
mission. The record is interesting, and has 
a direct bearing on the proposition that 
sport and not gate receipts have had the 
ascendancy in these inter-league contests. 
In 1905 the Giants beat the Athletics four 
games out of five. In 1906 the Chicago 
White Sox won four victories while the 
Chicago Cubs were winning two. In 1907 
the Chicago Cubs won four games and tied 
one game with Detroit. This was the near- 
est any team has come to winning four 
straight. The following year the Cubs again 
beat the Tigers, four games to one. In 1909 
for the first time the series went to seven 
Pittsburgh winning the odd game 
from De *troit and the ché eee ship 


games, 


The Athletics tried very hard to win four 
straight in 1910. We beat the Chicago 
Cubs the first three games. The fourth 
game was ours up to the last half of the 
ninth inning, when the Cubs tied the score 
and won out in the tenth. We won the fifth 
game rather easily. In 1911 we met the 


Giants for the second time. They won the 
first game. We won the next three, and had 
a safe lead in the fourth game when Coombs, 
our pitcher, was injused. My “board of 
strategy’ overruled me and I kept Coombs 
in against my better judgment. The result 
was the Giants tied the game in the ninth 
and won out in the tenth. We the 
sixth game, 13 to 2. Last year New York 
and the Boston Americans played eight 
games, one being a tie. After the Red Sox 
held the Giants three games to one, ap- 
parently they became over-confident and 
allowed New York to tie the series; but 
Boston won the eighth game. 


won 


For the entire period, nine contests, and 
not excluding tie games, the average length 
per series has been under six games. As 
for the Athletics, we have taken part in 
one series of six games and in three series 
of five games. Wherein, therefore, can a 
charge of hippodroming lie? 

Before we pass up the record dear to the 
ardent fan, there is one other bit of evidence 
I want to bring forward: From a box-office 
standpoint the Giants are the topnotchers 
of either league. Playing at the Polo 
Grounds in New York they take in far more 
money in the championship season than 
any other major league club. This is to the 
advantage of the remaining seven clubs in 
the National League, each of which, in its 
visits to the Polo Grounds, shares in the 
receipts. There are two reasons why the 
Giants make big money: First, because 
the club is located in New York City; and 
second, because in the last ten years 
from 1904 to 1913 inclusive—the Giants 
have won five pennants in their league. 

Now in 1903 the American League trans- 
ferred its Baltimore franchise to New York. 
From that day to this everything has been 
done by the owners of the New York 
Americans to make a championship team. 
It would be not only to their own advantage, 
but to the advantage of every other club 
in the American League, to have a win- 
ner in New York. Keeping this in mind, 
glance at the record. In 1903 Boston won 
the American League championship. The 
following year the championship was in 
doubt up to the very end of the race. The 
contenders were New York and Boston. 


Guilty Players of Long Ago 


The Boston Red Sox, remember, had 
won the championship the previous year. 
The club easily had the call over the Boston 
Nationals, which were hopelessly in the 
second division. The Boston Americans, 
from the standpoint of popularity, did not 
need that championship in 1904. New York 
did need it—needed it badly. And, as be- 
tween the two teams, it was far and away 
to the advantage of the other six clubs in 
the American League to have New York 
win. Well, what happened? On the very 
last day of the season Chesbro, in the box 
for New York, let go a wild pitch—and 
Boston won the championship. A frame-up? 

Getting down to cases, what foundation 
is there for any charge of cheating in base- 
ball? You have to go back thirty-five years 
for your proof. If any other business, any 
other human activity, can show such a 
record | am unacquainted with it. Organ- 
ized baseball really began with the forma- 
tion of the National League of Professional 
Baseball Clubs in 1876. Its second pres- 
ident was William A. Hulbert, of Chicago, 
called the savior of the nation’s pastime. At 
the inception of the league the national game 
was threatened with extinction because of 
gambling and incidental crookedness. 

The most sensational event in baseball 
history was the expulsion from the National 
League of four players of the Louisville club 
Two of them confessed to the charge of 
“throwing” games for the benefit of the 
gambling fraternity, implicating the other 
two. The four players were expelled 
and were never reinstated. Mr. Albert G. 
Spalding, one of the founders of the game 
and a former president of the National 
League, has told of a scene which he wit- 
nessed in the office of President Hulbert. 
One culprit, who was the “ Walter Johnson” 
of his day and had been a friend of Mr. Hul- 
bert’s, knowing the league president’s kind 
heart, felt that, if he could see him face to 
face, friendship and the memory of earlier 
days would cause Mr. Hulbert to relent and 
to reinstate him. Mr. Spalding was a wit- 
ness to this interview. He says that the 
guilty player looked as if he might have 
walked from Louisville to Chicago. He came 
before President Hulbert, the picture of 
abject humiliation, dropped to his knees, 
and with tears in his eyes made his plea. 

The man made his entreaty, not on his 
own account —for he acknowledged that he 
was unworthy of « we but for the 
sake of his wife and child. President Hul 
bert was visib ly —s by what he said. 
Mr. Spalding saw him put his hand in his 
pocket, take out money and thrust it into 
the hand of the blacklisted player. Then 
the president of the National League said: 

‘That's what I think of you pe rsonally. 
But you are dishonest; you sold a game 
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and I can’t trust you. Now go; and let me 
never see your face again; for your act will 
not be condoned so long as I live.” 

That act has never been condoned from 
that day to this. The following year Indian- 
apolis dismissed a pitcher. And there ends 
the unsavory record of baseball 

To this day we must fight against gam- 
bling. One of the reasons why I 
close-mouthed before an i I 
because I don’t want to sa ng tha 
might be construed as a tip for the gambling 








series 1s 


hat 






anythi 


fraternity. I sincerely wish that we could 
do away with every bit of gambling in con- 
nection with baseball— it is always a men- 


carelul you ve 





ace. But to illu 
got to be if you're a ma ; 
Before the series with the Giants in 1911 


to a wealthy man, a base- 





| was introduced 

ball fan of another city. In the course of 
the conversation I happened to tell him 
that our I itchers, Bender, Plank and 
in fine conditior He con- 


trued this as a Lip, bet heavily on the 





Coombs, wer! 


Athletics and won a lot of money. After- 
ward he told me about it thanked me for 
my tip! I tried to tell him that I hadn't 


given him any tip, but he thought I was 
only joking. 

his fall I visited his city with our team 
in the regular champior snip season ine 


wealthy fan was present at 

















ie sat in a box near our h and sent 
for me before the game ra 
little chat about thir gs 1 gene he 
amazed and dumfounded me by s g 
a tone that could be heard all r lu 
‘Mr. Mack, you passed me « 1 good 
tip before the series in 1911—what about 
st ries?’ 
im a look that | gue he'll re 
l replied: “‘All I to 
« es will I ig! 
lon my heel i went to 
th ht, to the last ¢ e of the World's 
Series —that played New York on Satur 
Chere ere mat reasons why I 
ed this game, v ed it badly One 
ol these, and not the least Important reaso 
was that I knew that the gamblers expected 
u » lose it d were be ng on what 
they thought was a certainty You see, 
before the serie opened we soid tickets 


for three games in Philadelphia, with the 
understanding that if the third game 
was not played money would be refunded 
We played in Philadelphia Wednesday and 
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Fr therefore the 





be prolonged until Monday in order to get 
in the third Philadel; 





















honest 
To this, wl ! ‘ it 
lor those wt bear st ess, let me give 
further proof that money is a seco 
ideratior it {t et i is the tl 
ibe Par siords t 4 oO ~ 
fortwenty thousand five hundredspectators. 
At t ist Le! tr t 1 be a 
modated in temporary seats on the pla £g 
field —crowds of t ty thousand are not 
inirequent during the regi playing sched 
ule. But tl ] sion, wit 
our he i that only twent 
thousar ts could be sold i 


Philadelphia— that a probable twenty thou 


sand dollars per game in extra gate money 


should not filter into the pool of the players 


-s of the owners. Why? 
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nply because the presence oO! spectators 
on the field, necessitating grou j 
throw? to series of ( ist ar 
luch 1 uncertaint to I 
crowd wh have been ci 
fielders ni Le 
possible < 
was sacrificed it t the contest 
m ght be a bette e mettle of the 
two teams with ertainties and 
luck other than that supplied by the game 
itself —the most uncertain of all sports. We 





lost the championship of our league one year 


because of a decision over a hit into the 
crowd. We were determined that no 





World’s Series championship should be won 


or lost through such a 





azardous event 














People have come to me since the last 
series—-those who sat where they could see 
the Athletics’ bench. After smacking hit 
or a run across the plate the player who had 
“delivered the goods”’ came back to the 
bench, and he was seized upon, hugged and 
pounded on the back. Whenever our scot 
ing machine was working right, hilarit 
ruled on the home bench. Folks who saw 
that said to me that if there was any d 
about the Athletics wanting to ! “ 

e shortest possible time tw Y ely 
dispelled by that moving picture of unre 
strained delight, of appreciation for the 
other fellow’s good wor 

Ain Unfounded Rumor 

It my} candid opinior that the iver 

inagers and club-owners participating 

he last series, and also the National Co 
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natio y eis ove rel YP lhe t 

x u reiort r sage I 
the ne drop the ide hat the 
game i | iyved wh nly Io ne ene 
fit of ti There t the big 
money il nats e belleve Co 
sidering th venture the etu 
are t IS a tact tha ir clul 
although World’sChampionsand contenders 
for the American League pennant, earned 
only cent on the club’s investment 











A s before the World’s Series I 
received a letter from t} > sport g editor of 
one of the largest newspapers the country 
This letter was not confidential and I still 
have it in my possession. The writer stated 
t } re well 
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good living What a large Vhat a gr 
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AN AMIABLE CHARLATAN 


Continued from Page 21 


“Look here!” I said. ‘Let us under- 
stand one another. It’s all very well to live 
by your wits; to make a little out of people 
not quite so smart as you are; to worry 
through life owing a little here and there, 
borrowing a bit where you can and taking 
good care to be on the right side when 
there’s a bargain going. That, I take it, is 
more or less what is meant by being an 
adventurer. But when it comes to down- 
right thieving I protest! The penalties 
are too severe. I beg you, Mr. Parker, to 
have nothing more to do with it!” 

went on, speaking as earnestly as 
I could and laying my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

“‘T ask you now what I asked you yester- 
day: Give me your daughter! Or if I 
can’t win her all at once let me at any rate 
have the opportunity of meeting her and 
trying to persuade her to be my wife. I 
promise you you shan’t have to do any of 
these things for a living—either of you. Be 
sensible, Miss Parker — Eve!” I begged, 
turning to her; ‘“‘and please be a little 
kind. I am in earnest about this. Come 
on my side and help me persuade your 
father. I am not wealthy, perhaps, as you 
people count money, but I am not a poor 
man. I'll buy you some pearls.” 

Eve threw down the book she had been 
reading and leaned over the side of her 
chair, looking at me. She seemed no 
longer angry. There was, indeed, a touch 
of that softness in her face which I had 
noticed once before and which had en- 
couraged me to hope. Her forehead was a 
little puckered, her dear eyes a little wist- 
ful. She looked at me very earnestly; but 
when I would have moved toward her she 
held out her hand to keep me back. 

“You know,” she said, “‘I think you are 
quite nice, Mr. Walmsley. I rather like 
this outspoken sort of love making. It’s 
quite out of date, of course; but it remir 
me of Mrs. Henry Wood and crinolines and 
woolwork, and all that sort of thing. Any 
how I like it and—I rather like you too. 
But, you see, it’s how long?--a matter of 
thirty-six hours since I met you first! Now 
I couldn’t make up my mind to settle down 
for life with a man I'd only known thirty- 
six hours, even if he is rash enough to offer 
to pension my father and remove me from 
a life of crime.” 

“The circumstances,” I persisted, “are 
exceptional. You may laugh at it as much 
as you like; but there are very excellent 
reasons why you should be taken away from 
this sort of life.”’ 

She shrugged her 
dubiously. 

“There again!” she protested. “‘I am not 
so sure that I want to be taken away from 
it. I like adventures—I adore excitement; 
in fact I] must have it.” 

“You shall,” I promised. 
to Paris and Monte Carlo. We'll go up to 
Khartum and take a caravan beyond. 
You shall go big-game shooting with me in 
Africa. I'll take you where very few women 
nave been before. I'll take you where you 
can gamble with life and death instead of 
this sordid business of freedom or prison. 
We'll start for Abyssinia in three weeks 
if you like. I'll find you excitement — the 
right sort. I'll take you into the big 
places, where one feels—and the empty 
places, where one suffers.” 

Her eyes flashed sympathetically for a 
moment. 

“Tt sounds good,” she admitted, “and 
yet—am I ungrateful, I wonder?—there’s 
no excitement for me except where men and 
women are. I'm afraid I’m a daughter of 
Babylon.” 

“Doomed from her infancy to a life of 





shoulders a little 


“T'll take you 


| crime, I fear,”” Mr. Parker declared, pinch- 


ing a cigar he had just taken out of a box. 
“She loves the rapier play—the struggle 
with men and women. Takes risks every 
moment of the time and thrives on it. All 
the same, Mr. Walmsley, there’s something 
very attractive about the way you are 
talking. I am not going to let my little 
girl decide too hastily. Our sort of life’s 
all very well when we are number one and 
Mr. Cullen’s number two. We can’t have 
the luck all the time though.” 

“| haven't dared to mention it in plain 
words,”’ I answered, “‘ because the thought, 
the mere thought, of what might happen 
to Miss Eve is too horrible! But the risk 
is there all the time. One doesn't deal in 
forged notes or steal pearl necklaces for 
nothing; and you've an enemy in Cullen 


if ever anyone had. He means to get you 
both, and if you give him the least chance 
he'll have no mercy.” 

I looked at them anxiously. The whole 
thing seemed to me so momentous. Neither 
of them showed the slightest signs of fear 
or apprehension. Mr. Parker, with his 
newly lit cigar in the corner of his mouth, 
was smiling a smile of pleasant content- 
ment. Eve, leaning back in her chair, with 
her hands clasped round the back of her 
head, was gazing at me with a bewitching 
little smile on her lips. 

“TI am not a bit afraid of Mr. Cullen,” 
she declared softly. 

“Between you and me,” her father 
remarked, knocking the ash from his cigar, 
“there’s only one darned thing in this 
world we are afraid of and that, thank the 
Lord, isn’t this side of the Atlantic!” 

The smile faded from Eve’s lips. For 
a moment she closed her eyes—a shiver 
passed through her frame. 

“Don’t!” she begged weakly. 

**T guess I'll leave it at that,”’ her father 
agreed. ‘‘Now this little proposition of 
yours, Mr. Walmsley, has just got to li 
by for a little time—perhaps only for a 
very short time. It’s a kind of business for 
us to make up our minds to part with our 
liberty or any portion of it. Meanwhile if 
you'd like to take Eve for a motor ride 
round and meet me for luncheon, why, the 
car’s outside, and if Eve’s agreeable I can 
pass the time all right.” 

I looked at her eagerly. 
once to her feet. 

“Why, it would be charming, if you 
have nothing to do, Mr. Walmsley,’’ she 
assented. “I'll put my hat on at once.” 

“I have nothing to do at any time now 
but to respect your wishes,” I answered 
firmly, “‘and wait until you are sensible 
enough to say Yes to my little proposition.” 

She looked back at me from the door 
with a twinkle in her eyes. 

“You know,” she said, “before I came 
over I was told that Englishmen were 
rather slow. I shall begin to doubt it. 
You wouldn't describe yourself exactly as 
shy, would you, Mr. Walmsley?” 

“I don’t know about that,” I replied; 
but we have other traits as well. We know 
what we want; very often we get it.”’ 

Mr. Parker rose to his feet. He put his 
hand on my shculder. He was the very pro- 
totype of the self-respecting, conscientious, 
prospective father-in-law. 

“Young fellow,” he confessed, “‘I shall 
end by liking you!” 

I drove with Eve for about two hours 
We went out nearly as far as Kingston and 
wound up in the heart of the West End. 
tried to persuade her to walk down Bond 
Street, but she shook her head. 

“To tell you the truth,” she confided, “1 
am not very fond of be ing seen upon the 
streets. You know how marvelously clever 
dad is; still we have been talked about 
once or twice and there are several people 
whom I shouldn't care about meeting.’ 

I sighed as | looked out of the window 
toward the }e weler’s shops. 

‘I should very much like,” | 
buy you an engagement ring.” 

She laughed at me. 

“You absurd person! Why, I am not 
engaged to you yet!” 

“You are very near it,”’ I assured her. 
“Anyhow it would be an awfully good 
opportunity for you to show me the sort of 
ring you like.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not today,” she decided. “Somehow 
or other I feel that if ever I do let you, 
you'll choose just the sort of ring I shall 
love, without my interfering. Where did 
we say we'd pick father up?” 

“Here,” I answered as the car came to a 
standstill outside the Café Royal. “I'll go 
in and fetch him.” 

I found Mr. Parker seated at a table with 
two of the most villainous specimens of 
humanity I had ever beheld. They were of 
the same class as the men with whom he had 
been talking at the Milan, but still more 
disreputable. He welcomed me, however, 
without embarrassment. 

* Just passing the time, my dear fellow! 
he remarked airily. ‘*Met a couple of ac- 
quaintances of mine. Will you join us?” 

“Miss Parker is outside in the car,” I 
explained. “If you don’t mind I will go out 
and wait with her. You can join us when 
you are ready.” 

Continued on Page 57 
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|| in shining steel with Meccano. Now 
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The Case Complete “A0” 


See What “Case Completeness” Means 


Westinghouse Starting and 


Lighting Equipment. 


Bosch Magneto (2-Point, Dual 


System). 
Warner Autometer. 


8-Day Clock. 


2-Tone Electric Vibrator Horn. 
Firestone Demountable Rims. 


Extra Tire on Extra Rim. 


Two Extra Inner Tubes. 


Tire Cover. 

Goodyear No-Rim-Cut Tires 
(37 x 4%). 

Weed Tire Chains. 

Timken Full-Floating Rear Axle. 

Timken Front Axle. 

Rayfield Carburetor, heated by 
both air and water, with Dash 
Adjustment. 

Mayo Impulse Tire Pump. 


Pantasote Top. 

Electric Head Lights and Tail 
Light with Combination Oil 
and Electric Side Lights. 

Work Light on Long Wire 

T-Head Motor (4'2 x 5’) 

Forty Horsepower. 

Wheel Base 124 inches 

Price, $2,300 (including all the 
above equipment). 


We Are Able to Save Where Others Must Spend 
Thus We Can Spend Where Others Must Save 


CAR may be completely 
equipped and be far from 
complete. For complete- 

ness as we mean it isn’t confined 
merely to equipment. 

The Case Complete “40” for 1914 
carries every accessory that a motorist 
needs for touring. 

It carries even an extra tire and 
tire cover on extra rim and two ex- 
tra innertubes. No other car that we 
know includes these in its price. 

But the vital completeness runs 
throughout the whole car—to the 
parts that mean long life. 

It lies in the materials and our 
methods of building—in our famous 
Hidden Values. Please judge by the 
following if you want them. 


You Must Take 
Someone’s Word 


Trained engineers cannot judge 
steels on sight. They must test them 
in laboratories. Yet, if you want a car 
good for years of smooth running— 


you must know that it contains them. 
And you must take someone's word 
for these values. 

You can take our word for them 
in every Case Car. Please note the 
reasons why. 


Whose Word You 
Are Taking 


We've manufactured, for 70 
years, the finest mac hinery the 
world can produc e. Hundreds of 
thousands of customers know us 

They know we have maintained 
a standard throughout that no other 
maker has ever surpassed. We have 
a great reputation at stake—our cus 
tomers grandfathers bought of us 
We make sure that nothing goes 
out that will lessen it. 


These Costly Hidden Values 
in a $2300 “Forty” 
These values are possible in a car 
at this price only for these reasons 
We are able to save where others 
must spend so we spend where 


other makers must save We had 
9,000 dealers and 65 branch houses 
before we began making automo 
biles. Thus we saved an enormous 
selling expense We saved on sys 
tems, on salaries, and on factory 
overhead 

We put all these savings into the car 
All through these cars we effect a 
completeness that means strength and 
permanent smooth operation 


Get the Rest in Our Book 


The Case catalog tells our story in full 


ho wants a car should read it 


I very ft am Ww 
It describes the Case Complete “40” at $230k 


} 
sat $1850 and the 


the Case ( omy lete “3 

NEW Case ( omplete “25” at $1250 Three 
zes, three horsepowers three prices all of 

Case Standard quality all Case Compict 


Cars. See the Case “40,” now ready for de 
livery. We shall appreciate your inquiry for 
our catak rd 

Case Cars are sold through 79 branch 
} ises and 9,000 dealers in the United States, 


Canada, South America and Europes 
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“Fresh” 
How Old is the Chicken? 


Chances are it came out of cold . tthe 
storage. But that’s nothing to be SS 
afraid of—if the freezing was the 
right kind. 





“When I want to take home some poultry to the folks I go to a neighbor who handles frozen poultry 
and make my selection. The pick of the Middle-Western flocks goes into the cooling plants; they 
are dry-frozen and shipped into the city in refrigerator cars. To my mind they are fresher and 
have a much better flavor than any of the fresh-killed poultry | handle.” 


That’s what one of the biggest dealers in live poultry in the country says in 


an article that 74e Country Gentleman will publish next week: 


FRESH FOWL-OR FROZEN? 


There are two kinds of cold-storage chickens — one that has a couple of pounds of water absorbed into it, while 
most of the flavor goes down the sewer; the other frozen hard as a rock, with every bit of nutriment included. 
The housewife generally buys the first kind because it looks ‘‘fresh’’— and because the butcher tells her it is. 
We'll tell you in this story. We'll tell you what to 


She should buy the other kind—do you know why? 
ask for and how to treat the chicken when you get it. You'll save money by following our advice. 


Old Farms Made New Pecans —And the Patient Waiter 


\\ e been tell t lately about opportunities to | abane d \ plantati : I 
ind more articles in that same series are comin: $o00. Three years later a triend asked, ‘‘ What \ 
It’s not for sale the owner answered, and $1800 
‘ ) ving how rm in | 1 WI oR, 
r $16,000 —$1000 an acre,” he declared. N 
bor t ears the Department of Agriculture is bee * I W tldn't t S$16,.000 because it will 
t i n \ oy | 
t it i ‘ I i ] 
1 18,000-n 
I t I ‘ - Northen \fr 
I 1m ce me 
A Woman and a » Windmill 
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| l f 1 tl | ey va nake | \\ lerfox p 
i l | n vy ttor in it 1 cot tr | 
l l hj cr \n \ na 
| l ¥ ifford I thi h I articl \ | } ry i 
Old karms Made New, will be published next week's le Lory »man—do vou get that? It ma 


These are a few of the big features you will find in next week’s 
issue. But they are not all: 


Out West- the Tinie Lenteve Cana family farm a quarter of an acre and Progressive Agriculture. A girl made $107 from tor 
‘ ‘ uit Phat’s the um back of Southern Calitornia’s Latth acre \ boy raised 167 bushels of corn on ar re | S 
} , | j . 
Ever hear of the little lander 92,000 boys and 33,000 girls how to get the most fre 
When Dairymen Get Together. For a long time the dairymen have been teaching their fathers and mothers 
lin 1 ny factions. Now harmony its coming. The last National Dairy . , 
+t vie Se tage, ane . The Woman’s Department. The advance guar f < 
WwW ily a peace conterenct Wur articte about it is not merely ail . ' . 
wil but a foresight into dairy future iggestions am iday recipes and helpful hints f 
: : farn h fe and mott 
Growing Alfalfa for Market. \ hundred dollars an acre in a droughty veat ae Lee ee en ee 
is farmer ind their cornfields are rapidly becoming allalf And i dozen more articles dealing with the tw 
Have you tried alfalla as a m ney crop far il t f producti 


If You are Farming or Planning to Farm There’ s No Paper in the World 
You Need So Much As 


“The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


Five Conts the Copy, of all Newsdealers. $1.50 the Year, by Mail 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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(Continued from Page 54 

“Five minutes—not a moment longer 
I promise!” he called out after me. “Sorry 
you won’t join us.” 

I took my place once more by Eve’s side. 
Perhaps my tone was a little annoyed. 

‘Your father is in there,”’ I said, “with 
two of the most disreputab le-looking ruf- 
fians I have ever seen crawling upon the 
face of the earth. What in the world in- 
duces him to sit at the same table with 
the “m I cannot imagine. 

“Necessity, perhaps,” she remarked. 
“Very likely they are highly useful members 
of our industry.” 

Mr. Parker came out almost immediately 
afterward. I suggested the Ritz for lunch- 
eon. They looked at each other dubiously. 

‘To be perfectly frank with you, my 
dear fellow,” Mr. Parker explained as he 
clambered into the car and took the place 
I had vacated by his daughter's side, “‘it 
would give us no pleasure to go to the Ritz. 
We have courage, both of us—my daughter 
and I—as you may have observed for your- 
self; but courage is a different thing from 
rashness. We have been er joying a very 
pleasant and not unlucrative time for the 
last six weeks, with the—-er—natural result 
that there are several ladies and gentlemen 

n London whom I would just as soon avoid. 
T he Ritz is one of tl 108e pi laces whe re one 

migh t easil y come across the m.’ 

The Carlton? Prince’s? ( ‘laridge’s? 
Berkeley?” I suggested. “‘Or what do you 
say to Jules’ or the Milan grill-room ta 

Mr. Parker shook his head slowly. 

‘If you re ally mean that you w ish me to 
choose,”’ he said, “‘I say Step yhano’s.” 

‘As you will,’ ’ I agreed. “I only sug 
gested the other places because I th ought 
Miss Parker might like a change. 

We drove to Stephano’s. It struck me 
that Luigi’s greeting was scarcely so cordial 
as usual. He piloted us, however, to the 
table usually occupied by Mr. Parker. On 
the way he took the op] portunity of drawing 
me a little apart. 

‘Mr. Walmsley, sir,’”’ he said, “can you 
tell me anything about Mr. Parker and his 
daughte tad 
Anything about them?” I repeated 

‘That they are Americans I know,”’ he 
continued, “and that the young lady is 
beautiful—well, one has eyes! It is not my 
business to be too particular as to the char- 
acter of those who frequent my restaurant; 
but twice Mr. Parker has been — 
here by a detective, and last night, as you 
know, they left practically under pot sees 
It is not good for my restaurant, Mr. 
Walmsley, to have the police so often 
about, and if Mr. Parker and his daughter 
are really of the order of those who pass 

eir life under police supervision, I would 
rather they patronized another restaurant.” 

I only laughed at him. 

“My dear Luigi,” I protested, ‘be care- 
ful how you turn away custom. Mr. 
Parker is, I should think, no better or an 
worse than a great many of your clients.” ” 

“Tf one could but kee p the police out of 
it!” Luigi observed. “eG ould you drop a 
word to the gentleman, sir? Since I ove 
seen them in your company I have naturally 
more confidence, but it is not good for my 
restaurant to have it watched by the police 
all the time.” 

‘I'll see what can be done, Luigi,” I 
promised him. 

Mr. Parker was twice called up on the tele- 
phone during luncheon time. He seemed 
throughout ‘the meal preoccupied; and 
more than once, with a word of apology to 
me, he and Eve exchanged confidential 
whispers. I felt certain that something 
was in the air, some new adventure from 
which I was excluded, and my heart sank 
as I thought of all the grim possibilities 
overshadowing it. 

I watched them with their heads close 
together, Mr. Parker apparently unfolding 
the details of some scheme; and it seemed 
to me that, after all, the wisest th ing I could 
do was to bid this strange pair farewell after 
luncheon and return either to the country 
or cross over to Paris for a few days. And 
then ac hence word, a little look from Eve 
a little touch from her fingers, as it occurres 

to her that I was beir neglected, made me 
realize the absolute impossibility of doing 
anything of the sort. 

For a person of my habits of life and 
temperament I had certainly fallen into a 
strange adventure. Not only had Eve her- 
self come to mean for me everything that 
was real and vital in life, but I was most 

curiously attracted by her terrible father 
I liked him. I liked } being with him. He 


was a type of person I had never met before 
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in my life and one whom I thoroug! ly 
appreciated. I sat and watched him during 
an interval of the conversation. 

Geniality and humor were stamped upon 
his expression. “I am enjoying life!’’ he 
seemed to say to everybody. “Come and 
enjoy it with me!” What aman to be 
walking the tightrope all the time—to be 
risking his character and his freedom day 
by day! 

‘If there is anything more on hand,” 
I said, trying to make my tone as little 
dejected as possible, “‘I should like to be 
in it.” 

Mr. Parker scratched his chin. 

“T am not sure that you really enjoy 
these little episodes.” 

“Of course I don’t enjoy them,” I ad 
mitted indignantly. “You know that. | 
hate them. I am miserable all the time, 
simply because of what may happen to you 
and to Miss Eve.” 

Mr. Parker sighed. 

“There you are, you see!”’ he declared 
‘That’s the one kink in your disposition 
sir, which places you irrevocably outsi de 
the class to which E ve and I be long Now 
let me ask you this, young man,” he went 
on: “What is th e most dangerous thing 

you've ever done . 

“T’ve played some tough polo,” I 
remembered. 

‘That'll do,” Mr. Parker declared. 
‘Now tell me: When you turned out you 
knew perfectly well that a broken leg or a 
broken arm-—perhaps a cracked skull 
was a distinct possibility. Did you think 
about this when you went into the game 
Did you think about it while you were 
playing?” 

“Of course I didn’t,” I admitted 

“Just so!” Mr. Parker concluded 
triumphantly. “‘That’s where the sporting 
instinct comes in. You know a thing is 
going to amuse and excite you. Beyond 
that you do not think.” 

‘But in this case,”’ I persisted, “I think 
it is your duty to think for your daughter's 
sake.” 

Eve flashed upon me the first angry 
glance I had seen from her 

‘I think,” she decided coldly, “it is not 
worth while discussing this matter with 
Mr. Walmsley. We are too far apart in our 
ideas. He has been brought up among a 
different class of people and in a different 
way. Besides he misses the chief point. 
If I weren’t an adventuress, Mr. Walms- 
ley, I might have to become a typist and 
daddy might have to serve in a shop. 
Don’t you think that we'd rather live 
really live, mind—-even for a week or two 
of our lives, than spend dull years, as we 
have done, upon the treadm ill ” 

“T give it up,” I said. “There is only 
one argument left. You know quite well 
that the pecuniary excuse exists no longer.”’ 

She looked at me and her face softened 

‘You are a queer person!” she mur- 
mured. “‘ You are so very English, so ver 
set in your views, so very respectable; and 
yet you are willing to take us both 

‘Il am only thinking of marrying you,” 
I interrupted. 

‘Well, you we re going to make daddy an 
allowance, weren't you?” 

“With great pleasure,” I assured her 
vigorously; “‘and I only wish you'd take 
my hand now and we'd fix up everything 
tomorrow. We could go down and see! Ly 
house in the country, Eve—I think you'd 
love it—and there are such things, ever 
in England, you know, as special li 

‘You dear person!”’ she lat igh — “s 
can’t be rushed into respectability like 
this. - 

Perhaps that was really my first moment 
of genuine encouragement, for there had 
been a little break in her voice, something 
in her tone not altogether natural. If only 
we had been alone—if even another sum- 
mons to the telephone had come just the 
for her father! Fortune, however, was not 
on my side. Instead the waiter appeared 
with the bill and diverted my attention. 
Eve and her father whispered together. 
The moment had passed. 

‘Anything particular on this afternoon, 
Walmsley?” Mr. Parker asked as he rose 
to h is feet. 

‘Not a thing,”’ I replied. 

“I have just got to hurry off,” he 
explained; “a little matter of business. 
Eve has nothing to do for an hour or 


80 








I'll lock after her if I may,”’ I interposed 
eagerly. 

“Don’t be later than half past five 
Eve,” her father directed as he went 
off, ‘and don’t be tired.” 
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A Christmas Story of 
the Magi in an $8 Flat 
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And How You Will Save Money 
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You Can Start With One Section 
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Our Prices are Lower 
than Others 
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Do Your Clothes Look 
As Well as this Man’s ? 

F not you ought 
I’. » learn about 
Se ere lothes. 
The style and fit 
and well-tailored 


look of ¢ lotheraft 
are in the clothes 









not just in the draw- 
ing. Look at the 
actual photograph 


, 1° 
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THE JOSEPH & FEISS co. 
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REPAIR YOUR OWN TUBES — 
‘ “Instant” Red Rubber Patches; outs 


iz No Vul nizing No Cement. No strain on rubber. Attached tant. Spee- | 

Dee Patches stick. Sent post-paid fy rm fact. ry to you for $1.00 per kit < 
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‘| This Fire Might Have 


‘ : P 
he 
Been Prevented oN , 
‘- 
And there have been thou- , 
sands of other fires that could 
have been prevented by simple 
precautions whi h all prop- 
erty owners ought to use and 
probably would if they knew 
about the m. 
The Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company has prepared a book 
on Fire Prevention. 








If you are a property owner 
you ought to read it, no matter 





in what company you are in- 

4 sured, It will be sent you free 
~™q if you will oe and mail the 
Pane coupon below. Send it today; 


it may save you money. 








HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Conn. Sut. Eve. B 


Send me book on “ Fire Prevention.” 


Tear off | 
My name and address are written below. | 
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We followed him a few minutes later 
to the street A threatening shower had 





passed away. The sky overhead was won- 
lerfully soft and blue; the air was filled 
\ sunlight, fragrant w the perfume of 
barrows of lilac drawn up in the gutter. 
rve Walke Sicie her head a little 
t own DacK er eyes ra moment half 

™ 

*] ls 





us go and see sor 


We went into 





did, andr tl 
1, her side to lo one oO er favorite 
masterpieces, 

‘I want to go to Bond Street now,” st 
said when we left. “I think it will be 
quite all right at this time in the afternoon, 
and there are some weird things to be see: 


there. Do you mind 
We walked again along Pall Mall. Pass 
ing the Carlton she suddenly cl 


my arm. A little stifled cry escaped her 
the color left her cheeks. We increased 
our speed. Presentiy she breathed a sigh of 
relief 

‘Heavens, what an eseape!”’ she ex- 


claimed. ‘‘ Do you think he saw me 

‘Do you mean the young man who was 
getting out of the taxicab?” 

She nodded. 


“One of our victims,” she murmured 

‘daddy's victim, rather. I didn’t do 
thing to hin 

“IT am quite sure he didn’t see you,” I 
tole her. “He was s ruggling to fine 


char ue or 

She sighed once more. The incident 
seemed to have shaken her. 

‘The worst of our sort of life is,” she 


confided, “‘that it must soon come to an 
end. We have victims all over the place! 
One of them is bound to turn up and be 


disagreeable sooner or later. 

“I should say, then,”’ I remarked, “that 
the moment is opportune for a registrar’ 
offi ce and a trip to Abyssinia.” 

‘And leave daddy to face the musk 
alone?” she objected. “It couldn’t be 
done ” a 

We turned into a tea shop and sat in a 
remote corner of the - 1ce. I had made up 
my mind to say no more to her that day, 
but the opportunity was irresistible. 

There was a little desultory music, a 
hum of distant conversation, and Eve 
herself was thoughtful. I pleaded with 
her earnestly. 

“Eve,” | begged, “if only you would 
listen to me seriously! I simply cannot 
bear the thought of the danger you are in 
all the time. Give it up, dear, thi mo- 
ment today! We'll lead any sort of | life 
you like. We'll wander all over Europe 
America, if you say - word. I am quite 
well enough off to take you ar nywhere you 
choose to go and still s see that your father 
is quite comfortable. You've aoa such a 
diffe rence in such a short time!” 

She was certainly quieter and her tone 
was softer. She avoided looking at me. 

“Perhaps,” she said very gently, “this 
feeling you speak of would pass away just 
as quickly.” 

‘There isn’t any fear of that!” I 
assured her. ‘‘As I care for you now, Eve, 
I must care for you always; and you know 
it’s torture for me to think of you in 
trouble—-perhaps in disgrace. As my wife 
you shall be safe. You'll have me always 
there to protect you. I should like to take 
you even far ther afield for a time—to 
India or Japan, if you like—and then come 
back and start life all ove ragain, sid 

“You’ ‘Te rather a dear!”’ she murmured 
softly. “I will tell you something at any 
rate. I do care for you—a little—better 
than'I’ve ever cared for anyone else; but 
I can *t decide quite so quickly.” 

‘Give up this adventure tonight!” I 
begged. “I hate to mention it, Eve, but if 
money—I put my checkbook in my pocket 
today. If your ithe ‘r would oly —" 

She stopped me firmly. 

“After the things you have told me,” 
she said, “I don't think I could bear to 
have him take your money today. I can't 
quite do as you wish; but what you have 
said shall make a difference, I promise you. 
I can’t say more. Please drive me home 
now.” 
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The only sled with grooved runners 


Outlasts three ordinary sleds 





No 1,38 in ng, $2.59 No.4, 52 in 50 
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No. 3, 47 in. long 375 No. 1 iz 00 
Flexible Flyer Racer, 56 in long, $4.25 
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PARLOR GOLF co 


95 River Street, Hoboken, N.J $2.00 a 

















THE BEST LIGHT co 
5-25 East Sth St. Canton, 0 
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F. R. FRAPRIE, 287 Pope Bulid 








A Vest-Pocket 
Flashlight 


Any alert boy can 
secure one of these 
splendid flashlights 
free of charge. 

This is one of six 
hundred dandy 
Prizes we give to our boys— 
the boys who deliver 7% 
Saturday Evening Post. 
Write us for a catalogue of 
Prizes—we'll send it free. 





Sales Division, Box 174 
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**Pipe smoking gives added pleasure 
to a golfer when the pipe is f lled with 
Tuxedo Tuxedo provides more keen en 
joyment than any others tobacco 1 knou 2 





( 1am} i 

* Tuxedo, cool and mild, is essentially 
the smoke that satisfies 
low golfers agree 
ence to Tuxedo 


2 
ae pa ullofe rag 


Many of my fel 


with me in x ng prefer 





ALEX CAMPBELI 


I 


Mex ( 
Club, Brook \ . 
“ n ( n 190" 
1908, says 

**] am always glad to speak a good word 
fur Tuxedo tobacco. Constant use of it 
only serves to make it better liked. Its fra 
grant, soothing flavor makes it the choice 
of many golfers.”’ 


Ol Coun haut 


~~ 


Tee Up! Smoke Up! 


S satisfying as the sounding smack of the per- 
fect drive, is the open-air relish of the perfect 
smoke —Tuxedo. Both go together, too. When 
you grab your bag and start for the links, 
your tin of ‘Tuxedo and take it along. 


grab up 

** Follow through’’ the snappy afternoon with 
Tuxedo. Put ‘Tuxedo in your pipe and you will 
*“put’ the best. And at “the nineteenth hole’? rest 
up and relax with a good, solid smoke of ‘Tuxedo. 
That’s the advice of good golfers everywhere. 

Next time you want added flavor, zest and en- 
joyment to your game, try the Famous Green 
Tin with America’s favorite tobacco in it. When 
you get to sAat green, the going’s good. 





The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


When hundreds of men of national repute say frankly 
and emphatically that ‘Tuxedo is by far the most satisfactory 
tobacco made —and naturally they have tried the others 
one thing is certain: it’s worth your while to try Tuxedo. 

t worth your while if a sensitive tongue 
Tuxedo positively ca 


Espec ially is prevents pipe 


smoking nnot bite not even if you smoke pipetul 
after pipeful, aS many as you Can ¢ rowd into a day or a week 
Tuxedo is made of only the hnest, choicest, selected leaves of per 


fectly aged Burley tobacco. It is made by the original ““Tuxedo Process,” 


which removes every trace of dite and sting and develops 
mildness, fragrance and flavor of the Burley leaf 


brand of tobacco has ever successfully imitated 


YOU CAN BUY TUXEDO EVERYWHERE 


Famous green tin, with gold 
lettering, curved to fit pocket 10c 


all the wonderful 


in a way that no other 


Convenient pouch, innerlined 5 
Cc 


with moisture-proof paper 
In Glass Humidors, 50c and 90c 


geweee §=SAMPLE 
TUXEDO 
FREE— 


Send us 2c in stamps 
for postage and we 
will mail you prepaid 
a souvenir tin of 
TUXEDO tobacco 
to any point in the 
United States. 
Address 
TUXEDO 
DEPARTMENT 
Drawer S 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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Sectional Bookcase 
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To appreciate fully the desirability of the Globe-Wernicke Bookcase as a Gift, you 
must either possess one yourself, or visit your local Globe-Wernicke Dealer’s 


Special Christmas Exhibit, December Ist To 13th, Of 


Slobe-Werniecke Sectional Bookcases 


Globe -Wernicke Branch Stores and Agents, numbering You will find it mighty enjoyable on Christmas morning to see some dear one’s 


nearly 1600, will devote these two weeks to demonstrating eyes light up on discovering that old Santa left a Globe-Wernicke Bookcase. 
how Globe -Wernicke Bookcases are ee ogee to spaces And 


, : er f all your joy will live’ the large family library, or own room or apartment. 
i various snapes, and to Doo oliections of all sizes; 
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From the 
field to your 
plate of oysters 


The full. rich, inimitable flavor 
of the reddest, most luscious tomatoes— 


Improved but not hidden by the 

tingling zest of the finest spices 

in the world— 

A relish that makes 

good things | 
| AY | 





- 

To thoroughly enjoy an 
oyster cocktail, have it prepared 
and served in the following manner: 


Snider Oyster Cocktail ==> 


Serve oysters on half shell. A few drops of 

juice, a bit of horseradish and then plenty 
of Snider’s Tomato Catsup poured directly on the 
oysters and, if possible, eating the oyster without 
puncturing it, constitutes the ideal oyster cocktail. 


better. 





















In Soups—1% tablespoonfuls of Snider's Tomato Catsup, 
added on the stove or at the table, makes all soups delicious. 









In Gravies — Add a tablespoonful of Snider’s Tomato Cat- 
sup for each person to be served. 






Any day, any meal, serve Snider Process Pork & Beans— 
really ready. Upon meats, hot or cold, nothing surpasses 


Snider's Chili Sauce. 


“Ws the Process 


m= The T. A. Snider Preserve Company 


- CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
















All Snider Products 


Pure Food Laws of the Wor. 



























Lf it isn’t an Eastman, tt isn’t a Kodak. 
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The very thing! 


A Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalogue free at your deal rs 


or by matl, ROCH ESTER, N. \ The Kodak City. 














